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Calculating Israel’s risk 


_____ - 

‘We’ll stamp it out before somebody gets burned' 


Mi v 


Hie United States is bearing down uncom- 
monly hard on Israel to break the dangerous 
stalemate In the Middle Eaat. President Ford 
has pointedly refrained from acting on Is- 
rael's $2.5 billion aid request. And Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger now suggests that 
American support for Israel will depend- on 
whether the Israelis "take a chance" and 
agree to an accord with Egypt on another 
pullback foS/naf. 

The pressures from Washington are under- 
standable. The middle East remains poten- 
tially the most explosive area of conflict 
anywhere. If some progress Is not made soon, 
Arab Impatience is bound to erupt. The savage 

- Palestinian terror attack in Jerusalem last 
' week Is a tragic reminder of this; 

One also understands the deep emotional 
fears that beset Iraelis. Whatever formulas 
are worked out, whatever diplomatic ap- 
proaches are used — whether step-by-step 
, diplomacy or the Geneva conference — they 
will have to give up buffer land. Eventually 
their state will shrink basically to the size it 
was before the 1967 war. Thai, they ask, what 
could stop the Arabs from some day making a 
final push? 

No one can fall to sympathize with the lonely - 
dilemma this poses. Israel Indeed will be 
taking a chance — but In the end what 
. . alternative Is there? Aa Dr. Kissinger stressed 
, - in , a television interview, If progress Is not 

- r made, "any other approach is going to lead to 




Arthur Ashe has become the first black man 
over to win the Wimbledon tennis title — 18 
years after fellow American Althea Gibson 
! .. became (be first black woman to win the 

■ ' Wimbledon crown. : 

1 \ - f ; The integratloa of tennis has been n con- 

-s "‘"tout aspect of Mr. Ashe’s career, He has 

-i .'I < '■ run aetrltvg of '‘firsts’’ ah the reigning black 

node player. He has been involved In political 
'• i controversy , over the status of black athletes 

; I . I : • “ South Africa., Currently he 1 b embroiled In 

I i ' “J*. PT<>f«8lonajWng of tennis, which has set 

. i iv | ;*i i • i- • . • 5* m ^ odds with his opponent in the WJrable- 
l, i- \ ;!.:{• I } . . don filial, the brash and young Jimmy 
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ft Jvii'rfi; • r ' • ^ aspects Of his 

I V]# v U • , . jAreet, In this year* , Wimbledon tourbey, 
: Mv 1 /, •• . h owe ver,hl b c one en trail 6n held; Perhaps this 
I 5 oj^dfltabce of his achieremetot: that, 

-f .i ^togthbmatch^ cwnmeitWors rnadeleas of 
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i. • i :V,:- ' ; iw»tl««8Ugtoua title than they did of the 

• r ■ • > • i . -surprising. atretegy and .success of Ashe’s 
. ?r ; •: play. . . 


a war sooner or later which is going to have 
serious consequences, above all for the people 
of Israel.” 

There is no problem of perception here. The 
Israelis know they now deal with a reasonable 
Leader in President Sadat, who has staked his 
political position on a policy of moderation. 
They know, too, that he faces serious diffi- 
culty within his own country if he cannot cope 
with Egypt’s economic problems. For tills he 
needs space. 

Yet if he makes too many concessions to 
Israel, he will be in serious difficulty with 
other Arab leaders. 

A further partial Israeli withdrawal in Sinai 
would have decided merits. It would enable 
Israelis to further test Mr, Sadat’s word while 
growing accustomed to living with a militarily 
less secure but politically more viable state of 
affairs. It would strengthen Sadat's hand and 
give Impetus to the economic liberalization of 
Egypt. 

Ideally, one would like to tie up an overall 
peace settlement in one neat package. There 
are strong arguments for this Geneva-oriented 
approach. But given the difficulties and 
agonies which the democratic individualist 
Israelis have In reaching even a piecemeal 
agreement, it 1 b not at all certain the Arabs 
would hold off long enough for Israel to reach 
a consensus on a total settlement. 

it would be all to the good if another Btep 
toward peace Is taken now. That would have to 
be followed by another step, probably within 
.the; framework of the Geneva conference, then 
. another, arid another. The momentum could 
to w down. M 

Ultimately Israelhas ho choice' %uY to ' 
relinquish Arab territory. Conditions are 
riper now than they are likely to be In future 
for making that territorial shrinkage safe. 
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The Supreme Court and civil rights 


’ It to not surprising that the U.S. Supreme 
Court continues to generally be guided by a 
"strict Constructionist” constitutional view. 
But lit the clcnlng days of Its 1974-76 session, 
the court took several actions reflecting a 
welcome commitment to desegregation and 
civil righto. 

In the area of employment, the court let 

■™ ? 1 ??r c °f irl ***** “"8 a Georgia 
Official liable for damages' for refusing to 
accept a Job application from a White man 
. because- he was married to a black woman. 
The Supreme Court also ruled that employees 
asortmhwted against in hiring or promotes 
do nothave to prove “bad faith" on the part of : 
thdlr. employers In. order to collect com- 
pensatory back pay. 

The high court also -decided on the ttoe of 
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aptitude testa In a way that should provide Juti 
opportunities for minority workers. The court 
ruled that concrete standards for judging job 
appllcantfl, patterned after guidelines adopted 
by the Equal Employment OpportunUles 
Commission, must be given "great defer- 
enc S* These Include carefully defining Job 
qualifications, and making sure Bud teats are 
free from factors likely to lower the scores of 
minority workers,. i • : 

these galps, ctvU-righto 
activteta have been less pleased with recent 
more cautlotis dectolona affecting housing and 
Up political might of minorities. - 
'&■« ejsei Involving a weU-Uwlo ttocheater, 
N-Y-, suburi), five justices agreed. Uutinner- 
city persons could not chaUei^ local ^nlnfl 
.regulations as being economically exclusive! 

th S pUUnUth ^ «' beer! 
personally Injure^. , 

The Supreme (JOurt also approved the 
annexation k a Southern city of a white 
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Portugal: the deepening crisis 

At home political parties challenge proposal 
for a ‘people’s democracy,’ while in Angola 
nationalist rivalries explode into violence 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
• The Christian Science Monitor 

. The last of Portugal's African territories ^ Angola, the biggest and 
richest of them all — Is proving the most difficult to turn over to a black 
government. 

For tho third time a truce between the African rivals wanting to take 
over from the Portuguese on Nov. ll has broken down. Fighting 

betwetyi'two of 'them has erubtedhgaihinAbgtflA^his.cdmitoup^ the \ 

difficulties facing Portugal's military i rulers, who tire [ already 
burdened by a worsening economic situation at home 1 and a 
challenge from those (particularly the Socialists) who believe the 
Armed Forces Movement MFA is too authoritarian and too closely 
allied with the Communists. 

In the latest round of fighting, 300 people are reported to have been 
killed in Angola. An immediate consequence is a renewed rush, by 
whites to try to get out. 

Portuguese Foreign Minister Melo Antunes — an Army major 
generally described as a moderate, flow out to Angola recently 
Before leaving Lisbon, Major Antunes said Portuguese troops still in 
Angola might have to intervene to prevent further “massacres as he 
called thepi. 

The three African nationalist movements In Angola are: 

• The Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) led 
by Agostinho Neto, a physician and an intellectual. MPLA Is Marxist 
oriented and Is the Soviet Union’s candidate to run Angola after 
Independence. Initially at a disadvantage In terms of arms, It has 
recently gotten weapons — reportedly from Eastern Europe — by way 
of the nearby Congo Republic, where the governmentisinthehandsof 
sympathetic African Marxists:- 1 / 

MPLA was also initially favored by the more left-leaning Portuguese 
military leaders ;as the btist suited to rim an Independent Angola. But 
recenttyjjje MFA in Lisbon has moved to a more neutral position, 

. - * Please tui*n to Page l-I 


By Helen Gibson 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

The almost intolerable pressures on this 
country’s left-wing military rulers have 
started to mount by the hour from two major 
directions — at home and from the Portuguese 
African territory of Angola. 

- ln ?Poj:tugal t -<the country’s, two biggest 
parties *-■ the! Soblallsto 1 and the .popular 
Democrats — have mobilized their forces for 
an all-out fight against the military's proposal 
to set up a military-run "people democracy.* ' 

Mass protests across the nation remain their 
chief weapon, but Socialist leaders already 
have been greeted at one rally with cries of 
"The people were fooled. Actionl Actionl” 

In, Angola, the fighting between rival liber- 
ation movements has threatened to engulf that 
territory, due for. Independence, in a Congo- 
style civil war. Each day planeloads of white 
Portuguese refugees arrive in Lisbon with 
tales of violence and horror. 

The Socialists recently pulled out of 
Portugal's coalition cabinet aver the mili- 
tary's violation of press freedom and lack of 
governmental authority. The left-of -center 
Popular Democrats Bay they will follow, 
leaving the military with only the Communists 
and another group of pro-Moscow Marxists In 
their disen tegrsting coalition. 

In last April's elections, the Socialists and 
Popular Democrats won between them 04 
*Plea#eturn to PAgell 


What next? 

After Apollo-Soyuz 

By David F. Salisbury 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Johnson Space Center, Houston 
The Apollo launch, a sight that has become so familiar, was the fiery 
sign of the end of an era for the U.S. 

The countdown — the Saturn IB rocket standing motionless and 
seemingly immovable at the center of a beehive of human activity, the 
billowing flames of "ignition,” the unbelievable power of the slow- 
motlon rise of the massive rocket — ■ will not be repeated in the 
foreseeable future. 

Most of the apace hardware painstakingly designed, built, and tested 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) for the 
race to the moon, to gone. Only two of the Saturn IBs and one complete 
Saturn V moon rocket are left. 

Only two complete Apollo capsules remain: one assembled, the other 
in pieces. NASA has no plans for using them. 

The next U.S. launch es set for 1980 — the reusable space shuttle. 
However, the Soviets still have an active program. So far they have 
built Soyuz capsules and intend to build "many more," according to a 
Soviet spokesman. They have two capsules on hand as backups to the 
joinl.mlgsion. . 

Another, sign o/ the ;«mtlnulng heftflh.of ’the Soviet ihanned space 
- program Is that it has between 75 arid do cosmonauts lri training.- 

For the Immediate future, the focus of $ovlat effort will be theSalyut 
space station, a small, cylindrical spacecraft a third (he sire of the U.S. 
Skylab. A robot Soyuz capsule Is being developed to resupply 
cosmonauts, during extended stays In Solyut. A crew of two now 
occupies one of these Soviet stations, and has been living in space since 
■ May 24.' 

All signs point to the conclusion that the U.S.S.R, to developing a 
larger space station which cdutd be assembled in orbit. Academician 
Boris Petrov speaks of a space station with a 10-year life span capable of 
housing 10 to 20 men which the Soviets will fly sometime in the 1980s. 

The next time an American goes Into space, the launch will be quite 
different from previous blastoffs. Awkwardly hung from a stubby 180 - 
foot rocket cluster will bo a glider , about the dze of a small jet airliner 
. — the space shuttle which NASA to spending $6 billion to develop. Its 
purpose Is to reduce the cost of putting satellites and people Into orbit. 
It should begin operations in 1980. 

- The shuttle will have a large cargo bay designed to hold everything 
from communications satellites to small space laboratories. It should 
be able to stay for weeks and perhaps even a month in orbit; It will bo 
able to deploy satellites or retrieve them if they have /ailed, Like .the 
robot Soyuz, the. shy ttle would be . able. to resupply an Orbiting spa<# 
etatipiv ; . , . . v 
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concessions 

. By .Joseph Fttchett 

; ; ; '. ’The C^totfari Science Monitor • . -i; • • * 

■ . , ^pelrpt, Lebahon 

Egypt's decislofi Vagalrist' prolonging'; the 
United Nations peacekeeping force’s mandate 
SirihLwhprt It expires next week Jfiiseen tiere ; 
as a Momatid pressure tactic rattier than as| 
the prelude to Jrato^Crit military actldii', - ; ■; 

. Arab : commentators said - What Cairo prilto; 
.“Israeli ’filibustering” byer .MIdeaBt pCkcei 
mevCs wasthreatonlrig Oven ,tjie' appearance- 
| of 'pregresstoltoe current negotiating process, , 

; :Poiltical sources here jsaid Egypt’s fehr.wwi 
, ; that'.Israelt : deto^rig taqtiriSiflimed at 'putting 
'■■■ off ariy ;i new, aicotti riri Y th? ; tiiat ! 


said at a hews confererice In. ivjllw&ukfee that 
the Egyptian move was "extremely uriforto- 
- ^riate” arid'VcOmplJcates^ ^^enormottoly’lpurrent 
.■‘I jMlddle East peace efforts. Ife added that the, 

, U.S. w as surjff toedby. Ihethrilijg dfttie move, ' 
; ;. and was exploring whether the UN Securit^J '. 

CouricUcouId^tendthy peacekeeping fodee’p: ■ 
- . mandate; vtithbut ! direct requeSta. from the ( 
■i : rajmfrlc* inVolved ) V ; ■ "v . ■ ■ 

' Isfari’s i'stalllng .tiu'daLened to tiddferitilne 

• 'Egypt's ‘-PreridetiJ- gadat ;wttbr : hlfe. dqj^dstfc 

• 1 ^crltira, il^iiidlng the- ml litory, arid ^tn'^riti), 
V hto Arab allies ahd Icritirijs:' fiTheVlattar. iare- 
: ' skeptical thyt hto ‘policy ; ^ keying bn^the-' 
[UniiodS totes aamiddlemOTWltidver ssctme a ; : 
negdtlat^d of stihstariri 6 . '' ) 

;;j Jtobj^toifarecbst; : 

* afto^hlanieritlng. vrithDriXls^pgeb fri.Bbnrij? 
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Poland’s tough little weekly 


By Eric Bourne 
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Vienna 

In terms of modern mass media, Tygod- 
nik Powszechny is just a small weekly 
paper, published in a Polish provincial 
town. But, for Poland, it has a standing far 
beyond Its modest, government-rationed . 
printing approaching 40,000 copies, and in 
the communist world it is absolutely 
unique. 

This year “people's Poland" has been 
celebrating Its 30th anniversary and the 
establishment after World War II of the 
communist institutions governing every 
branch of society since. 

It is also the 30th anniversary year for 
Tygodnik (as the paper is familiarly 
known). But, amid the spring’s liberation 
speeches and meetings, the event passed 
unnoted though the paper’s eventful his- 
tory and survival since 1845 are a rare story 
Indeed, because Tygodnik 1 b not only 
church-owned but independent, too, and 
the only such example in the whole 
communist bloc. 

It is published in Cracow, seat of the 
venerable Jagellonian University, by a 
local Roman Catholic enterprise. But it is 
no mere local sheet, nor in any sense 
limited to purely religious content. 

For three decades — apart from a break 
at the close of the Stalinist period — 
Tygodnik has provided a thoughtful, pung- 
ent forum, not only for philosophy and the 
arts and a firm stand for the church's place 


in albeit a communist state, but also for 
independent, critical judgments In political 
affairs both domestic and foreign. Some of 
its most forceful contributors are non- 
Catholics. 

From its launching in Mny, 1045, it has 
involved itself deeply in Poland's socio- 
economic and cultural life, combative in 
defense of Its church but committed to the 
essential problems of the country’s devel- 
opment. 

From the start, inevitably, It was in 
ideological conflict with the communists in 
the bitter issues of church-slnte relations. 

After eight difficult years, it was shut 
down — refusal to print a laudatory 
obituary of Stalin providing the final 
pretext — and its license and plant trans- 
ferred to the regime-sponsored Catholic 
organization Pax. 

Under Pax, the paper’s content was 
confined to religious matters and con- 
currence with the government's material- 
ist and restrictive viewpoint of the function 
of the church in society. 

Then came 1956, however, and the Krem- 
lin's de-Stallnlzation move, sparking the 
“Polish October" and its sequel — a new 
leadership which, amid other reforms, 
sought a modus vivendi with the church 
and, in the process, restored Tygodnik to 
its original owners and editors. 

Not one of the latter, incidentally, served 
under Pox. And today chief editor Jerzy 


Turowicz and many of the u,,n 
columnists (clerical and lay* 

Tygodnik are from its initial bZ ^ 

Back also came a talented *.1 
Catholic intellectuals, 
and Olliers who shortly after 

mcnl and Us committees. *** . 

Their lesiler, Shmlslow Slomma, t ' 
snribed /nuk s mm - nnd Tygodnik? t : 
llu* avoidance of dogmatic extrema*! ■ 
the creation of “a tolerable modus viwS 
among iwople of different conviciiT f 
within the frames of our actual socials , 
political conditions." ** ; 

This realistic, liberal, and "ereatiwh • 
critical” approach has not always J I I 
llic Polish Primate. Cardinal Cl ! 
Wyszynskl. It frequently got IhepapaS/ V 
hot water with the secular airtfot 
particularly in the Inter, retnpjrt^A | 
of the Goinulka regime. ■' ■ 

Since 1971, however, the newtatathfa • 
of Edward Gicrek has made notable wo- ' 
cessions to the church, which imghtsooi ' 
load to diplomatic relations with the V* j 
can. and Tygodnik’s worry today Is nst» ‘ 
much the ideological struggle to sank* ! 
1ml newsprint. 

Subscribers absorb every copy. At (Mi j 
writing it watts on a government promise i. 
of more paper so I hut it can print 60,000. 1 
"Highbrow” as it Is, it could probably stO !. 
twice that h.vnoincnnsonlyloCalhollcs 1 


Mr ifinirrir ts IMx rum's/Mper's ap(- 
'■mi rtir respondent in Eastern Europe. 


‘Capitalism with a human face’ 


ART OF THE 
FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

] .,Th«i: ' Fi^nph ; Revolution 
lasted 1 0 ' ' convulsive years 


and shook .France, for ano- 
ther half century, From the 


1 By Francis Renny 

■*/•' ; . * -London 

V raystWea 

British conservatives is that while a crowd of 
youngsters can always be raised to march for 
socialism, you can’t find half a slreetful to 
demonstrate for capitalism. 

A simple answer might be that those who 
support capitalism are working too hard to 
have the time for demonstrations. But a 
recently founded Uilnk-tank, blessed by Tory 
leader Margaret. Thatcher, has been hard at 
work on a- more saleable brand name and 
image;: 

. The think-tank is the Centre for Policy 
. Stud es at 8. Wilfred Street, S.W.1 (London's 
poUt tea! quarter); The name It has come up 
with is ‘Social Market Economy," which it . 
frankly, admits was popularized by West 
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P UTMTDD ~ 8 C0 " ipeUtiVe market reconciled with a 

u ^ society. Others have described 

"SJ tflS capltalfsm with a human face.” 

w pa per The Centre for Policy Studies is scarcely a 
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have gone badly wrong. But with the Social 
Market, he Is on more traditional Tory 
ground. • 

The Policy Centre's pamphlet on the subject 
att«ka the British educational system for 
living failed to teach young people (he 
advantages of the free enterprise market. The 

** widely 


make the mistakes of past 

been usually "misconceive m 

«nd have often done S 

good." The pamphlet 

must be len state pafcnaH* 0 ' 

ownership of capital, and 

lion of desfaion-maklng 

• Hero would seem to b ^ tbe l ™Tto ^ 
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Wilson master plan will dent 
living standards of Britons 


By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

Will it work? 

Ordinary Britons, high-powered business- 
men, and perhaps some financial advisers to 
oil-rich Arab Bheikhs, asked the question as 
they scanned Prime Minister Harold Wilson’s 
“plan to save our country" by reducing 
inflation from 25 percent a year to 10 percent 
or less within 12 months. 

The plan, anndunced in a white paper 
recently, will be debated in Parliament July 
21 nnd 22. It limits pay increases to £0 ($13). 
The 120,000 Britons earning more than £8,500 
($18,700) per year will receive no pay in- 
creases at all. 

Prices will not be frozen, but companies that 
pay more than £6 in wage increases will not 
be allowed to raise the price of the goods and 
services they sell. Local authorities will have 
their central government subsidies cut if they 
exceed the limit, and their ability to borrow at 
home and abroad will be restricted. 

Employees will not be directly penalized, 
but if a company goes out of business as a 
result of an excessive wage settlement, the 
employees will, of course, lose their jobs. 
Already unemployment Is climbing toward 1 
million in Britain’s depressed economy, and 
production is down to the levels of the three- 
day week introduced by the Conservative 
government of Edward Heath during the coal 
strike early in 1974. 

Mr. Wilson and his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Denis Healey, received the full 
' backing of trade union leaders Jack Jones and 
Len Murray, president and general secretary 
respectively of the Trade Union Congress. But 
some of the ' rnore militant unions the 
miners, the engineers, for example - de- 
nounced the plan, as did left-wing leaders of 
the Labour Party. 

Business leaders were disappointed that 


the plan contained no provision for statutory 
controls. In a press conference, Messrs. 
Wilson and Healey explained that while they 
were not asking for statutory authority “at 
this time," they were preparing laws empow- 
ering courts to impose legal sanctions on 
companies exceeding the £6 limit. 

The. pound has improved somewhat on 
international exchange markets, but most 
analysts thought the foreign holders of pound 
sterling were still watching and waiting to seb 
how the WilBOn plan will work. 

There is no question that the plan is going to 
squeeze the living standards of most Britons. 
Prices are going to continue to tIbb in the 
short run, probably at a rate of up to 30 
percent a year at least through the autumn. 
Mr. Wilson himself admitted that his plan 
represented a kind of “rough justice” that 
would protect the least well off but that would 
impose "real sacrifices" on many people. 

The alternative, Mr. Wilson’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer warned, is a massive Increase 
in unemployment. The plan Itself, Mr. Healey 
calculated, would raise unemployment by 
20,000 to 30,000 people. 

The opposition Conservatives are going 
along in general with the plan. They do not 
really have much choice although their leader, 
Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, blamed labor for 
causing runaway inflation by enormous public 
expenditures duHng the past 16 months , 

The predictable growls from the left wing of 
Mr. Wilson’s own party have been fairly 
muted so far. 

The general feeling is that Mr. Wilson has 
kept hiB party as united aB he can under the 
circumstances, but that the British economy 
faces rough days ahead apd that everything 
will depend on the resolution of tbe govern- 
- ment and on the support of public opinion, as 
each new challenge looms — whether to 
wages, to employment, to prices, or cumu- 
latively to foreign confidence. 
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Echo of past grandeur: Sir Winston .Churchill takes shape In sculptor ’a hands 


Join army of your choice? Alter Yusosiavia... 


By David Mulch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

. If young. Hans Schmidt from West Germay 
likes spaghetti, should he be able to do his 
required military service in the Italian Army? 

If a young Greek wants better military pay 
and wants to learn German, should he be able 
to serve in the German Army? 

Georg Leber, the West German no-nonsense 

• Defense Minister,, has made just. such a 
suggestion twice publicly in the last month. 
The concept of multinational military service. 

-■ appears visionary In many ways, given the 
. highly national nature of armies ip Western - 
Europe or for that matter anywhere in the , 

■ world. ■ ••. / •' •• - 

Minister Leber, however, has had the idea in 
his own head for. two years, and now he has 
asked a group In t be German Defense Ministry 
; to do. a study , of the; pd^tblUtUta;. A : ministry 
spokesman says the ideal nas .not yet been 
explored with other' European deferise mlri- 
: inters! > : V;. ! \ .■■■ v ; ‘ . .■’• / .’ >' '• ' > 

i Such a plan’ Indicates how strongly West 
Germany, the second strongest military force • 

1 In the West and the main border Country in;. 
NATO; feels that defense is a Western question , 
and not just a national onej.: . f ' - . » 

Although no one in the Defense; Ministry 
here - is saying so; considerable opposition to 

• the idea might be expected Jrotn France. 

; vTherq national ispi govern^ Strongly, in^ the 

■ Gaullist Concept of * 'defense th ail directions, " 

H which' the 1 Germans hold, as- ] vyrbng, .Thq: 

German 1 position is that none or tpe WOBterri 
^ nations need fear fcach other but that together 
; they mu^ defend i^emseiyeS- i 

'.iThe t«ber sudgestion i8 described as ja 

: "political Ide's.^ Mr. Lrebeif hlmseU.haS.irtd. 


that if Europe gets to the point of having one | 
common minister for each area — agricul- 
ture, finance, and so on — defense would be 
the last area agreed upon. 

But now is the time to start building toward 
understanding of a truly integrated and 
unified European defense, Mr. Leber says. He 
feels every European required to do military ■ 
service should not only be able to choose the 
Western army be wants but that he should be 
abletobeamemberofthatarmylegally. ' 

. With special permission it is already pos- 
sible for a young West German to serve In 
another artoy) But there are ho provisions in 
other European armies to take in a German. . 

Any number . of obstacles jo such a plan „ 
come quickly to thought. .-."i.’ i. ;.’>i 
vyeAt Germ&ny, and ;Fi*anjte; 
pulsory service while Britalri'and the United- 
States have a voluntary army. Terms of 
service are different, and there are, of course, 
language differences. Questions on dis- 
ciplinary procedures would be difficult. 

' And if there were a sudden callup in Europe, ' 
would Germans who trained ih France report, 
there for duty? . Arid, .not |q l» . disregarded, 
would , a Frenchman iike German militaiy 

choking? /“W : : !.• ! '' 

On the Other hand, Bays a West German, 
'defense Spokesman, (here are alwajrt'WiiyB.to 
’begih such, a grandj scheme.; For wtample. a 
German who. is .drafted normally seryes is 

months. If hi wahted to serve In another army 
he perhaps mighthaye to extend his service tp. 
.... two years and serve only six to nine months in 
^the Qther.army. Jf recalled he would go tp his; 
'national »myi A •' j 

•- At preSpril thereare some exchanges' going 
-’em'; but fpr - individuals this ; 1?. >lmpst ,exf 


Romania to seek trade treaty 
with the Common Market 


By Eric Bourne . . 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. . i . Vienna 
.. In a new go-it-alone move; Romania has told 
its Soviet-bloc partners (hat U is opening 
direct negotiations for a trade treaty with the 
West European Common Market. .... 

Romania will he the first Warsaw. Fact ... 
member ■■— thpugh riot the fir* communist 
-.gthto- -rv ; to rp&ke! c Ah ' Individual bid'for * :y 


Stinted 9i^d^Cblim<mmSet 06y ^ 
Communist Yugoslavia, which is. qonaligned 
and has only a qualified associate link with 
■ Cotnecon, the Eadt European trade organiza- 
tion, ■. '■ ■ ■■ : : • • ; - 1 .-, ' 

Belgrade; has reaped big gains from joint 
investments and ;.a, ‘Uherallzatjon of . 'trade 
qnder : ftS ’ five-year-old ; developing' nation 
tteatyvH^theC^tna)Mffl'l t ® t - ■; • ! 

. Rapidly, the nlnp-nation Euroipean Corpmd- ! 

. !. pity ■ became :■ •Yugosilaviq^ .. hiost .Important ., 
economic parti^r! Even though, the Brussels ; 

, decision last y «tr to. halt be^ iihborta hit the , 
Yugoslavs hard and; brought , abpilt : 4: hefty 
, debit balgnce'ln tjiedr .trade with the Common 
Marked michariges ^H1 neeprint fot' approx!-;; 
i ' percent ijf their .^porta ' and ^ ..: 

percent of ^th^rlrpports. I ‘ . ; ; ; i ■: 

V ; .! . At; the .samf time, . jolfiL Investment^ with ; 


varying reasons — including the impact of 
1 world recession on the East bloc Itself — the 
Soviet Union proposed Comecon-Common 
Market negotiations on a trade treaty. 

A meeting of the .two organizations early 
this year, howqver, produced no resulta, and 
the Romanians how have resolved to waft no 
/longer. « •. 

The decision Is one of a series of moves to 
glyeithe country more freedom of action Iri the 
/ ecbiidmic sphere/ In this criab it .strosses 
r‘ Hoiilmi 1 /; as - a L- cte v^oplrtp-: n^EIdh : 

c^pre./tH| the 

■ cori^laeratlPri'ariBassfal^ce;'; - ‘ ■.••• ; / 

President Nicola© Ceausescu has frequently 
called for a new'lnternaUonal economic order 
In which the smaller and medtuhrtjze, less- 
develojwd slates, would not be forced to rely 
opaheof the supMpbwer blocs; . 

Besides pushing for more . trade with the 
United States' and WesL; Europe, . he hag; 
traveled the World seeking to diversify Ror 
, mania's raw material sources and outlets, for 
ita rapidly growingindustry. ; . ;. = '/ 

■ Iron ore Is an example. The present annual 
requirement Of Bome’lO nriUibq ttms ls met 
from neighboring U S. S R, A recent, agree- 


- ment with ftresll will provide 25 million tons/ 
oyer the next decade In retura fofc Romanian, 
Mfidiwtrlel, ; ririoipnierilf ^frfi^re ate 'similar; 
' agreements .with iridla ahd Algeria. / ; r. 

Sijriuitan^ously, iRoipaple.ls rjriying ahead, 
to eril^ge US porUf and shipyards to buUd ita 

'....-J : ■ Lj oiiUulliliul in . 


<■ .4 l.:- ■ > - . >■ 

1 • l - 


: '-"-'’Pi' v?.- 

\*: m i«V-i > ^ ^ •• r ... * ,r Li . ? 


: elusive ly at the.o(f |cer leyel pad for train Ing ' ,RomaiiiV ha^- pl^nried^tp bid for! a ^imUar ■ 

•Vprirp^ t :v^' %/•:!•: tlWribut^w pricjtwhCn, for), 

's’ if .,*■ - : ■ '-'..it „'i V* ,f^r| •*! i’-W V; . ' T ■■■ J'l ' /■’ "lI.'i '...-'VX-'j- "i 
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Spanish Communists to take 
cue from Italian comrades 
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By David Willey ■ 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Itome 

The leaders of the Spanish and rtallan 
Communist Parties have agreed that the 
Spanish Communists should follow the Italian, 
not the Portuguese pattern when Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco passes from the scene In Spain. 
This decision could have key importance for 
the political future of the Mediterranean area.- 
The Italian Communist pattern Is outwardly 
more flexible, more moderate, more com- 
mitted to achieving power through parlia- 
mentary means than la the Portuguese one. 

Both the Italian Communist leader, Enrico 
Berlinguer, and the Spanish Communist 
leader Santiago Carillo, meeting in the Italian 
coastal city of Leghorn, have expressed their, 
concern at the latest turn of events In Portugal 
and at the withdrawal of the Socialists from 
the Portuguese Cabinet. 

Analysis of the two leaders* speeches during 
their meeting shows that an important iden- 
tity of views was reached on what Is going 
wrong with developments in Portugal and the 
strategy to be followed in Spain when General 
Franca isnd longer at the helm. 

.Mr, Carillo told a big rally of Italian workers 
in Leghorn that there was full identity of 
views between Italian and Spanish Commu- 
nlsta <m toe meanings of socialise and 
democracy 1 . This was not a tactical expedient, 
he said; but a strategic concept. The two 
parties', he said,, would! always accept as , 
supreme the verdict of the people and would 
' nev$r pretend to substitute themselves for it. 

- ■ ;ahow: OUT preoccupation, and, 

1 ankfety over political developments in Portu- 


; MM* 


around the Armed Forces Movement on April 
25 were to be broken, If the democratic game 
were to be definitely suspended, that would 
gravely compromise the future of the revolu- 
tion with a loss for the Portuguese people and 
for the cause of democracy all over Europe." 

Mr. Berlinguer was also outspoken in his 
criticism of events in Portugal. "After having 
saluted the end of Fascist dictatorship in 
Portugal,’.* Mr. Berlinguer said, “we have 
calmly but clearly expressed our dis- 
agreement with the political positions and actB 
of the Portuguese Communists and those of 
the leaders of the Armed Forces Movement of 
that country. 

"The latest decisions of this movement 
worry us. Not only do they limit civil liberty, 
but. they reduce the area of consensus and 
participation of all expressions of the popular 
will including political parties — which are 
the only guarantee of a renewal of Portuguese 
society." 

Elsewhere la his speech, Mr. Berlinguer 
seemed to be saying that the Italian Commu- 
nist Party's policy of seeking what it calls the 
"historic compromise” with the forces of the 
Roman Catholic right as the solution to Italy’s 
problems can be applied to other Mediterra- 
nean countries such as Spain and Portugal. 

Portugal has been an important test case for 
the Italian Communists. The ruling Christian 
Democrat Party has been trying — apparently 
without success so far — to score elec- 
tioneering points off the Communists by 
giving big play on the state-controlled radio 
and TV network to newa reports of the 
! dismantling of the opposition In Portugal. 

Could it happen here? That Is the fear that 
the Italian Government is trying to play up, 
and that the Italian' Communist Party, the 
largest in Western Europe, Is trying to dispel. 

■- k#v V • v. 


Portugal: jungle law reigns 
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By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

The iChrist lin Science Monitor. • 

Lisbon 

Portugal's military government has taken 

• on the appearance of a, runaway freight , train 
1 that is accelerating at such a pace it sooner dr 
i " later q\u$tjump the tracks. 

' Within the last tvfo weeks‘alone, the military 

• toilers here have. managed to alienate tine 
( , ' Maoists, thp Socialists, the liberals; thd censer- 
C^'vfylves,. and ; the Rom6p - Catholic Church, 


" jpwiku.wcu ujljbui aiuuo iiMjy 

acfiup M months ago, ’ .. . 
i 'Th|c' Soclaliata resigned Wni the coalition 

• ’ Cabinet last week. Another and even niore 
- dramatic development could come When the 

• ^o-b^n. Military, Assembly of the Armed 
. Forces Movement tMFA) meet* to answer .the 

• key question:. . Does r the military want a 
'.(temocracyoraihcUdorship. .. 

. If the military's response is not 1 a definite 
decree for a Western -style democracy for 
Portugal, the left-of-center Popular Demo- 
crats Say they will follow the Socialists and 
pull out of the government, too. 



Italian Communist leader Enrico Berlinguer drives a point home 
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Republics is just one of the surface signs of 
the gradual drift of this country politically, 
socially, and economically, For judicial law in 
Portugal ia beginning to be replaced by 
virtually (he law of the Jungle at all levels: 

"The chief reason the Socialist Party has 
taft the government Is because we see no point 
•in belonging to a government, that does not 
govern, " Socialist leader Mario Soares told h 
ney/s conference held to explain his party's 
resignation. 

He then catalogued some of the country's 
kaleidoscope of ; problems that he said have 
been etiflamed by the: military's failure to 
•assertita authority. 1 

. Mr. Soares said: Agricultural production is 
falUrig because of vtodals'- illegally occupying 
• farms and killing livestock and stealing 1 
produce- industrial output is slumping be- 
. cause of' wildcat strikes, purges, and illegal 
take-overs by workers; left-wing groups have 
caused anarchy In the schools;’ Maoists and 
businessmen have been imprisoned without 
trial; Communists have taken over (he mass 
media; unemployment!* rising; professionals 
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Kremlin gleefully predicts U.S.-Europe clash 


By Victor Zorza 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow believes that when the European 
security conference finally meets, it will 
prove to be the starting point for a journey to 
"new horizons," as Leonid I. Brezhnev said at 
a recent Kremlin dinner. But his description 
of the future was somewhat vague. A more 
precise indication of what the Kremlin ex- 
pects to see has been given IN USA, the Soviet 
journal of American studies, which looks 
forward to all kinds of friction and splits 
between Europe and the United States. 

The European security system that Moscow 
expects to emerge ultimately from the secu- 
rity conference will exert a major influence, 
says the USA article, on the shaping of U.S.- 
European relations, an influence "not entirely 
favorable to the United States.” 

Washington, it says, apparently realizes this 
and is therefore hurrying to establish a new 
relationship with Europe which would pre- 
serve the position of the U.S. However, It 
views the integration of Europe and the 
Interests of "Atlanticism" as irreconcilable 
opposites, which It believes "could reach 
collision point In the near future.” 

It is this vision of the almost inevitable clash 
of interests between Europe and the U.S. that 
evidently provides the "new horizons" that 
Moscow Is looking forward to. This Is not 
expressed in so many wonda In any of the 
published Soviet analyses dealing with the 
European security conference, but one would 
hardly expect the Kremlin to speak of its 
hopes openly and to offer ammunition to those 
In the West who suspect Its motives. 

The European security conference, which 
the Kremlin began urging as long ago as 1966, 
originally was supposed to exclude the U.S. 
and there was no doubt at that time that one of 
its major purposes was to insert a wedge 
between Europe and the U.S. In the end, 
Moscow agreed to U.S. participation in the 
.conference, partly because it realized that 
without the U.$. there would be no confer- 
ence, but this does not necessarily mean that 
the Kremlin has given up its original objec- 
tives. 

The USA article speaks of the coming 
conflict between Europe and the U.S. with the 
kind of relish which in Soviet publications 
usually reveals the Kremlin’s political ex- 
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pectatlons rather than the impartial ex- 
pectations of Its analyses. It notes that the 
frictions that were lately evident between 
Washington and European capitals have be- 
come less apparent, but it sees this as only a 
"tactical" compromise, more In the nature of 
"truce" and one of “extreme fragility” at 
that, because It conceals "vast and highly 
volatile areas of accumulated contradictions.” 

Its analysis of these contradictions lists all 
the familiar issues, economic and political, 
which have been debated back and forth 
across the Atlantic in recent years, Btarting 
with energy policy and ending with the 
international role of currency and gold. This 
divergence of interests between Europe and 
the U.S. “has become particularly noticeable 
during the period of detente,” which is a 
rather discreet way of saying that one of the 
more welcome consequences of detente, for 
the Soviet Union, is the feeling of security 
which enables the Western allies to quarrel 
among themselves Instead of quarrelling with 
Moscow. 

All this leads USA to the conclusion that the 
stops being taken by Europe and the U.S. to 


strengthen their respective positions against 
each other and the growing economic power 
and political unity of Western Europe "could 
impart to their clash an even sharper charac- 
ter in the immediate future." Moscow looks 
back with longing to the aftermath of the 
Middle.East war and the tension it produced 
between Europe and the United States, and it 
regards those tensions as more natural and 
proper than the "temporary” compromise 
that has replaced them in the past year. 

Any crisis or shock : .n the international 
situation," USA concludes, "could easily tear 
the fabric of that compromise to expose the 
clash of interests which exists between the 
two centers of imperialist rivalry," that is, 
Europe and the U.S.' One purpose of the 
European security conference so far as 
Moscow is concerned Is to begin providing the 
framework for a "European collective secu- 
rity system" to which Western Europe could 
turn when it breaks away from the U.S. — and 
to encourage such a breakaway whenever a 
suitable opportunity presents Itself. 

©1975 Victor Zorza 
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Brezhnev: menacing euphemism 


ik r c,pa,lon 01 Increasing prices we have been buying heavily 
"8 TP 8 0f fufla th*t h^ve graced the finest homes in America. 
Happily tor you prices arerbohalaWnt with gur abfilty' to buy 
them. Ihj Rweljri 1 be jSiars, * villages,' ahcf ln nomadlc. sncamp- 
mento. We pre.thel^beat customers lor irjese' precious ruga. \ 
Vou. ipo. can be our, beet customers in owning Greflorlah rubs 
Which you can enjoy .ln your generation and your children -ih 
ineirs, •■'■’i ' •' 

May we suggest you .visit one of our two shops, whichever, IS 
most convenient to you. 

Wetake yourold orientals In tiade; ’ . \ ,> ; X J :‘v 

In MassachUfetjtft: \ 

228^; Washington Street, . |M ewtbjl. . Lower. : F slip, 

MassachuMs ^ *.•. ■•}:}?[ ^617)24fefi53 ; : 

• ' in Conhccijcult. • ' • £ -.v ; X ) 7 :'f X? j; 

• V*S; WllbuiiCrdps highway;; ifTIri XTiir ripl^o).. 
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Little Rosa lives in a small hut made of scraps of wood, 
and tin, crowded into the slum section of a large South 
American city. . * • 

, Her father works as a day laborer on construction 
sites, but his' earnings are small and often he cannot find 
any wbrk at all. : Rosa's mother peddles lemons and 
garlic in the streets to help earn money for food. 

Rosa’s parents try hard to provide for her and their 
other four children. .Our overseas report says the chil- 
dren have "very poor clothing" but they are ‘.'clean and 
neat, not only in their attire but in their persons." - 

When we took her picture, Rosa was silting at ,her ; 
desk in school Writing to her sponsor! She is.- a good' ! 
pupil, "very, bright and alert ..." ; ., -y, 

... Now Rosa has a chance for a better life in ; sPitb.Qf her : yv 
'hardships. With help from her CCt 7 sponsor' here in the 
United States, she can get an education. And with an 
education she has a chance to break the poverty cycle.— 
to escape from the dismal slum where she lives. 

Rosa and her sponsor exchange letters and the.liitle .. 
girl looks forward to rec^ivitjg them. Tq ' her; they, mean 
her sponsor loves her and cares about -wjut happens ?/ 
.to her. ;/ ?; : r 


your sponsorship will help provide school supplies, 
clothing, health assistance, emergency food apd shel- 
ter, and family guidance from a trained child care 
worker. Won't you share your blessings with a child 
^ho needs help ? . ■ • ! 

Just fill out the coupon and send it with your first 
monthly check-in about two weeks you wili.irefceive the 
child's photograph, name and mailing address, as well 
as a detailed description of the project where ihe child 
receives assistance. 

. You. may \y rite' to your; sponsored, child and your 
letters will be answereej. You will get lhe child's original 

■ nlniHr' iviflr aA-Pniflieh triinelAlirin lin. 


f or 'Sblheone ..to ca’re.j ; jj, ; ' • ^ = 
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needy little child. Please, fill out the coupon now ... 

! Sponsors urgently needed in Brazil, India, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Kenya and Thailand. ■ 

! Wrilto today; Viprcnl J. Mlili •' 

X .} CRRJSTMH CHIUWEN’S FUND, Inc. > 

: J • •, •/' ; tm j&iu. y«. mmi . • ; 

■ i w'Wi tor*pbi^r-j^.t3.W''.a kM'io. •, X 

t % Q ,Chc3»«'.iiny' cbiy w^" needs ray!he)p/J will' pay MS'* nvbmh' 
t.CfldO*o ir»t ftavrhenL Qf X ' " . ; r fhild'i nafTW,-. 

■'* (rwrtlniadrfi^aiidpiotun*.;: 1 !, 

' i I cannot apojuor’a child but w'anrio fllw Sr 4 _ j- j • • 

■;.0 Pfewe send mc moreJgrormtMigru'' .. , ■ :• ; 

1 ' Xa . ■ j.'.*, f ;'.- r \ 5 J'V .:' *’ i 1 ; 
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Soviets jam 
Western radio 


By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Soviet radio stations and other media have 
mounted an unprecedented offensive to al- 
ienee the two Independent station* Radio 
Liberty and Radio Free Europe. . 

Radio Liberty broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union while Radio Free Europe beams its 
programs to communist Bast Europe. Both 
have powerful transmitters In Munich, West 
Germany. 

The offensive is part of an overall drive to 
wall up the Soviet people against the outside 
world during what Moscow sees as an ideologi- 
cally “dangerous" time of detente. 

Tho Soviet concern Is that the West will step 
up its efforts to get its ideas through to Eastern 
Europe after the conclusion of the European 
security conference, which is expected to 
recommend freer exchange of Information 
between East and West in Its final declaration . 

Any Western broadcasting is considered 
inimical propaganda by the Soviets. The only 
. legitimate Information, according to the So- 
viets, is what they afe giving out. 

* 'Moscow would like to' see all foreign 
broadcasts subordinated to governmental 

V agreements In which the West would promise 
•• not to permit the flow of Information .objec- 
tionable to the East. 

An almost two-century-old. French -Russian 
, >y;. treaty Is being dredged up to support the 
'*£'■ Soviet view. In- a 1 recently published book, 
.v*M ’;A<^mician Georgy Arbatov, Moscow’s prin- 
' quotes this treaty 

By It the signatories pledged 
• r Mt td.tyeqpH. their subjects to carry on 

• . >r.v‘ °* *** W states for ■ 

' ■ principles con-. 

• . frary tt. Ujelr .constitutions or to 

incite disorder." • 

- 0o| y what serves "deterite and European 

- peace shoujd be permitted in Western broad- 
easts, governmental and private," said Soviet 

: * 5 “S’ L ' Kudp yatsevafc a meeting 
■j “ fth ? InWr-ParJIamentary Union In Belgrade 
• -in February, 1 WS,. . 

Although the Soviet Union calls any criLi- 
clsmby Western media of Soviet practices and 
institutions "vicious anticommunism, 1 *'• Soviet 

77 ". '7 -. 


j Moscow ( 

•]’ ' •; • •; By Erie Bduroe 

ij. . if -Vi ” -T .Spwlal cditftopondent of . : 
*•’ .fe. S iH:! : ‘Tte Christian Science" 

•'•jMv 1 • Monitor : 

Vienna'. 

,v :* -There ard - growing signs- 
.(>. : , ;; ,, thMttie:Sovl«Unl6iihaa'rafi-' 

• ' . into stiff opposition in- its--' 
• 1 ■ . 1 plans to convene a summit 

•; "• conference OfEuropti’s Com- 

niunlst parties. : 
Maverick Yugoslavia, 
backed by Romania and a 
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radio stations feel no compunction about 
denouncing capitalism and Western-style de- 
mocracy ardund the clock in thetr broadcasts 
• Uk the West; l-*-. -,'••• 

They lambaste Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty and their supporters In Con- 
gress. They also print diatribes against “anti- 
Soviet 1 writing in Ihc American press making 
fantastic insinuations such as that Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's "Gulag Archipelago” was in 
fact written by the American Central In- 
telligence Agency. . . 

Western governmental radio stations have 
Introduced stringent self-censorship of their 
own news broadcasts to the Soviet Union since 


on 


Master control room at Radio Free Europe; beaming Into 


unless It confirms these Inde- 
pendence principles. 

If Yugoslavia were to stay 
bway, Romanty would almost 
certainly follow suit, a boy- 
cott by otje 6f its own Warsaw 
..Pact members Which' would 
bb highly embarrassing for 
{he Soviet Union;" ! • / ■ 

The powerful Italian party 
and .reportedly four more 
West European parties sup- 
port the' Independence prln 


tying of the Portuguese So- 
cialist Party. They see the 
, Socialists as allies in a broad 
progressive movement; es- 
. • kentlai to the hew Portugal. 

3bnte ; if . the West;. Eu- 
ropean r social-democratic 
groups, which the East Eu- 
ropean Communist regimes 
have long been wooing for 
trade union and other con- 
tacts, have taken up the Por- 
tuguese Socialist Party is- 


the Soviets lifted thoir all-round jamming of 
Western broadcasts in September, 1973. The 
aim is to gel through to all the Soviet peoples. 
Radio Liberty ie still jammed. 

So intent are the Soviets upon cutting off 
their peoples from the outside world that 
communist-ruled East European countries 
are not allowed to broadcast to the Soviet 
Union, oven in thoir own languages. 

•Soviet intellectuals aro aware of ihe news 
restrictions to which they are subjected. 
When the Rev. Michael Bourdeaux, editor of 
Religion In Communist Lands, revisited Mos- 
cow In February he wad told by Russian 


t summit 

East Europeans," one West- 
ern labor spokesman told this 
writer, "that Communist be- 
havior of ihe kind now going 
on in Portugal and aimed at a ! 
sqclalfsi party that won the I 
biggest democratic vote at j 
the recent election will not 
.encourage us to develop such 
contacts. 

“Portugal is not Czechoslo- 
vakia, it is not in the East 
bloc’s 'sphere.' It is In West- 
ern Europe and its Socialist 


the Eastern bloc 

Christians: “We need Infinitely better radio 
hroudeasts than we have been receive 
except from Radio Liberty, which shines like 
a lieacnn through tho jamming. 1 ' 

ltndio Free Europe doos not broadcast I 
llic IJ.S.H.Il. yet. East European slattofl 
denounce It EE us violently ns Soviet station 
denounce Radio Liberty and western govern- 
mental programs liko tho Voice of America, 
HHC, Deutsche Welle, and Radio Vatican. 
.Programs from Warsaw, East Berlin, bdA 
Prague are in Polish, German, Czech, ff 
.Slovak, but the voice is always the samo - 
Sovlttlic — and the system In communist 
parjuncc in called "Ideological coordination- 


The refinements . . ; 

of contemporary living, /•*'■ : 

enjoyedby today’s 
guests, reflects the . 
tradition of uncompromising 
quality established:. V 
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Bumper crop heads off world famine 


By Richard Critchfleld 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cairo . 

It looks as though the world will be spared 
from famine this year. 

Although It will take at least two more years 
of good grain harvests to bring consumption in 
the hungriest countries back to where It was 
five years ago in the view of analysts at the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations both the 
United States and Canada are expecting 
bumper wheat crops. 

(Initially it had been expected that there 
would be good harvests In {he Soviet Union as 
well, further building up this year’s supply of 
grain. But in that country drought is increas- 
ingly affecting the spring wheat areas and 
some pockets of the winter wheat areas. This 
is what lies behind this week's speculation 
about imminent Soviet grain purchases from 
North America. India also had expected a 
better-than-usual crop, but unofficial specula- 
tion 1 b that It will fall short of original 
estimates.) 

For the time being, however, the poorest 
countries have been spared even worse food 
disaster than a year ago by recent declines in 


the price of grain in the face of extremely 
short supplies. 

Why? 

To start with, about 40 million tons of a 60- 
mililon-ton decline in world grain output last 
year was in course grains, mostly in the 
United States and Canada. The global reces- 
sion, combined with continued Inflation, led to 
a sharp drop In demand for grain-fed meat and 
poultry. High prices also led to a massive 
reduction in grain fed to livestock. In the U.S. 
alone, coarse-grain consumption fell by 32 
million tons, and exports, mostly to Europe 
and Japan, by 6.5 million tons. 

World wheat production actually rose last 
year, and rice production went down only 
slightly, particularly in Asia. The decline In 
world grain consumption last year, then, 
mostly took place in North America, where 
people did not like it but could afford it. 

Since one-third of the world’s 4 billion 
people use two-thirds of its grain, feeding most 
of it to livestock, any major shifts in diet. (as 
from less meat to more spaghetti by millions 
of Americans last year) release three times 
that much grain to the world market, and 
prices fall, thus enabling the poorest countries 
to buy more. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization In 


Rome still carries eight countries on the 
critical list: Bangladesh and seven drought- 
stricken nations in the African Sahel. Sri 
Lanka, hit by drought and the same kind of 
government mismanagement that plagues 
Bangladesh, may soon join them. 

Elsewhere the immediate outlook Is 
brighter than anyone expected. In Rome last 
November it was estimated the neediest 
countries would require 17 million tons of 
imported grain to avoid mass starvation In 
1975. By mid-March, 15 million tons of this 
total were delivered or committed, 9.7 million 
tons purchased commercially, and 5.2 million 
tons In food aid. 

Total food aid for 1974-75 comes to 8.7 
million tons, 5.5 million tons from the United 
States. While Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger refused to increase American food 
aid In Rome, and some countries suffered 
severe shortages earlier this year, a com- 
bination of congressional action and lower, 
grain prices increased U.S. aid by more than 
2.5 million tons over the previous year. 

Yet despite higher American, Canadian, and 
Australian commitments, the 10-million tar- 
get set by the World Food Council was still 
over a million tons short, causing Britain to 
angrily attack its Common Market partners. 
After Europe, Russia is the other big holdout. 


The newly rich oil-producing countries are 
prepared to give food and agricultural aid, but 
only if there are matching contributions from 
Europe, Japan, and the U.S. 

Time to work this out has been gained by the 
prospect of a record wheat harvest, about 25 
million tons more than last year. It will need to 
be. The world's five biggest exporters now 
have only 23 million tons stockpiled between 
them. This year between B0 million and 99 
million tons will be available for exports and 
stocks, but exports have been running at 60 
million tons each of the past three years. 

Combined stocks of coarse grains have 
fallen below 20 million tons, half 1973’s level. 
Although an Increase of 50 million tons Is 
predicted this year, only 75 million to 80 
million tons will be available for exports and 
stockpiling, the same as two years ago. 

A big unknown is rice, which is just now 
being planted across Asia where everything 
depends on the monsoon. But U.S. winter 
wheat acreage Is up 6 percent, and if spring 
wheat Is down a little, overall acreage la more 
than last year's. The Agriculture Department 
predicts a 1975 wheat crop of 55 million to 60 
million tons, up 6 million to 12 million tons 
from 1974. The Canadians are planting 7 
percent more wheat acreage this year. 
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‘Phantom army’ unearthed 
in China’s Shensi province 


i: 

.) .;M t 



By Robs H, Munro 

Special (o The Christian Science Monitor 
I&197S Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

The Chinese have discovered a pottery 
army of thousands of life-sized figures of 
warriors and horses that have remained 
burled for more than2,0Q0year8, 

As described by the Hslnhua News Agency, 
the pottery army appears to be one of the most 
extraordinary archaeological finds in history. 
An amateur archaeologist visiting Peking says 
it might he the most important and valuable of 
all the recent discoveries made in China. 

Archaeologists and peasants already have 
unearthed 590 figures of warriors arrayed In 
rows and phalanxes and carrying real bows 
and arrows or holding such weapons as 
swords, spears, and crossbows. 

"The swords in particular," Hslnhua re- 
ports, "remain stainless and shiny." With 
their helmets and their armor the warriors are 
almost six feet tall. In the military formations 
with them are chariots, each pulled by four 
horses. 

Hdnhua, which regularly has underplayed 
the first news of archaeological discoveries, 
declares that "in else, number, and quality, 
these works of art are rare among the 
archaeological finds In any part of the world." 

The news report estimates that the three- 
acre pit discovered In LUitung County of 
Shensi Province contains 6,000 waicrlor fig- 
' : tires The site, near the city of Sian, was found 
:hy .commune peasants who were digging wells 
^flhS’iyater;: 

• The Chinese report of the find is enthusiastic 


assume a vigorous stance. 

"Hie horses are holding their heads high 
and neighing, their ears perked slightly 


eking posters 

1 By Ro»H. Munro 
Special to 

: The Christian Science 
.. r'Btonltor ' •••.'• 
ipto Toronto:' Globe ; and 


forward and two tufts of mane on the forehead 
curving upward. Both men and horses impart 
a strong sense of being vividly fleshed out:" 
The excavators have so far unearthed 
almost 10,000 relics that, in addition to the 
pottery army, include iron farm tools, objects 
made of gold, jade, and bone as well as linen 
and silk fabrics, leather, and "wooden ve- 
hicles.” 

Although the Hdnhua report does not 
explicitly state the condition of the pottery 
figures, every indication in the report leads to 
the conclusion that, if they are not completely 
intact, they are in good condition. 

The report describes five passageways lead- 
ing down to what was once an underground 
structure paved with bricks. The beams 
supporting the roof of the structure were 
burned down, probably soon after it was built 
and the pottery army installed. The figures 
probably were constructed at the behest of 
Chin Shih Huang, the founding emperor of the 
Chin dynasty, who reigned from 221 B.C. to 
2fl7 B.C. The tomb of the Chin emperor Is 
located nearby to the west of the newly 
discovered pit. 

Part of the obvious enthusiasm the Chinese 
are displaying about the discovery may lie in 
the fact that the first Chin emperor is 
currently and officially viewed in China as a 
great historical figure who unified and mod- 
ernized China, transforming it from a slave 
society to a feudal society. 

"This battle array of brave warriors and 
mettlesome horses," the anonymous Hslnhua 
writer declares, "recreates the sublime scene 
of Chin Shih Huang fighting across the country 
to wipe out the forces of slave owners and 
unify China asa whole." 

In correct ideological terms the report also 
< gives credit to, the great working class of 2,ooo 
:,yea» ago. 'Thq sculptural art embodied In 
these warrior and horse figurines shows the 
great wisdom and superb skill of the working 
people of the Chin dynasty. 


How Park hounded paper 

S. Korean president wages bitter 
campaign against Dong-A llbo 


By Daniel South erland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Seoul 

Every morning more than 100 onetime 
employees lino up in silent protest in front of 
the main offices of South Korea's largest and 
most respected newspaper, the Dong-A Tlbo. 
in recent weeks, their vigil has been one or (lie 
few open signs of protest against the author- 
itarian policies of President Park Chung Hee. 

Last October, newsmen at the Dong-A llbo, 
which means East Asia Daily, led a campaign 
for a free press. Despite government warn- 
ings, they reported in detail the activities of 
groups seeking the restoration of democratic 
freedoms and the release of imprisoned 
political dissidents. 

The campaign was in keeping with the 
Dong-A Ubo’s tradition. The newspaper had 
been a leading voice in Korea’s national 
independence movement against the Japa- 
nese, who suspended the paper four times and 
finally shut it down completely in 1040. 

In December, 1974, the Park government 
retaliated against the Dong-A Ilbo's reporting 
by forcing major advertisers to withdraw 
their patronage from the newspaper and from 
Dong-A Radio, a subsidiary of the paper. By 
mid- January of this year ihe newspaper had 
lost more than 70 percent of its advertising 
income. 

But a new type of advertising came into 
being. Church and civic groups and hundreds 
of private citizens began to take oul small 
'•sympathy" ads to express their support for 
we newspaper. Newsstand sales of Ihe paper 
soared. All of this did not make up for (he 
financial Josses suffered as a result of the 
withdrawal of major advertisers, hut it did a 


great deal fur the morale of the Dong-A ubo' s 

In March ninny of the newspaper emflbw* 
begnn to suspect, however, that publisC? 
Sang Man was yielding to government 
sure in firing n number of journalist gT 
posedly as a cosl-cutllng measure. McwSf 
100 employees took over the editor 3 
printing facilities and accused the bjX 
ment of trying tc bring the paper uaSs 
control by influencing the publisher. 

Mr. Kim denied that the dismissals hadbeep 
instigated by the government. But by the ths 
the publisher was through, 132 reporter 
radio announcers, broadcast producers, and 
magazine-section employees had been litaior 
suspended. Among them were some of Ihe 
most active members of the campaign lor 
press freedom. 

At the same time, several other newspapers 
whose employees had been involved in Uie 
campaign dismissed or suspended a number of 
them. 

Un March 17 a group of unidentified young 
men who apparently had been hired by the 
management — some observers described 
them as thugs - entered the Dong-A llbo 
building and threw out the newsmen who had 
occupied it. Some 25 reporters had gone on a 
hunger strike in the building, nnd scores of 
others were engaged in u sit-in strike. 

Now, each day lielween 8:30 and 9:30a.m., 
onetime employees assemble in front of the 
newspaper building for their silent protest. 
They distribute llioir own ono-page mim- 
eographed news died nnd attempt to keep In 
touch witli international press organizations. 
Recently they organized u bazaar at which 
they sold some of their personal possessions, 
including arl objects, to ease the financial 
strain they ure under. 
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Where thoughts 
of Mao replace 
the alarm clock 

Miss Soihowsfel has just completed a 24-day four of 
China with a delegation of American newspaper editors. 

By Charlotte Saikowskl 
Chief editorial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Soochow, China 

At a prosperous commune not far from this picturesque 
Chinese provincial town, the deputy manager got right down 
to business. Without so much as an accolade to Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung or the leadership of the Communist Party,, he- 
plunged Into a brisk and frank description of the commune’s 
operations. 

This rugged farmer was a dedicated Marxist and party 
secretory but obviously did not think It necessary to spout the 
iLsual political rhetoric to visiting foreigners. 

For a group of 18 American journalists louring the People’s 
Republic of China it was a refreshing experience. Normally, 
wherever one travels the senses are bombarded by the sights 
and sounds of Maoist exhortation and exultation. 

Over the past 2fl years China has been convulsed by periodic 
campaigns. The Great Leap Forward. The Cultural Revolu- 
tion. The campaign to criticize Lin Plao and Confucius. . 

Now the country is mobilized to study the "theories of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat" - presumably to keep 
bourgeois ideas from infecting the system. The country’s- 
leading newspaper, the People's Daily, carries lengthy texts 
from Marx or Lenin daily, and at the Taching oil field one is 
awakened at 6 a.m. by the sounds of. a loudspeaker intoning 
the works of Chairman Mao. 

But the campaign seems unfocused and vague. Western 
experts think, the moderate Chinese leadership in Peking 
today seeks to damp things down and avoid further Ideological 
upheavals. • 

Judging from past accounts, the propaganda is less strident 
these days ; Mao buttons seldom are worn on tunics. Many 
slogans on city walls have been painted over. And, while 
Chairman Mao genuinely Is revered as a great national 
leader, the personality cult seems less shrill than in Stalin's 
time in the Soviet Union. 

One reacts to Maoist China with ambivalent feelings. The 
bold effoH to remold attitudes — to itaake the. Chinese self- 
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By Charlotte Saikowskl 

Children In day care center at China’s Tachtng oilfield: what will the revolution mean to them? 


reliant, dedicated, selfless, socially minded - has had obvious 
economic successes. 

Despite the authoritarianism, the Chinese are permitted 
some participation in the system. To be sure, control and 
decisionmaking rests in Peking. But in the factories apd 
communes then; Js discussion about how to do things, how to 
meet. state plans, andj of course, how to reform those with 
“erroneous” ideas. This is hardly democracy in the Western 
sense but it does give people a sense of Involvement. 

For the American visitor, however, the constraints on 
thought, the absence of political freedom, the monotony and 
sterility of the culture, and the pervasive propaganda — in 
everything from newspapers to children’s sqngs — la 
discomfiting. . : . !: 

Perhaps the iiidst shattering experience I'han was a visit to 
Peking University, where the shabby, unattended buildings 
are a mute reminder of the chaos still surrounding education . 
There Western-trained university officials, speaking in 
Marxist jargon, described how many professors had to be 
remolded during the Cultural Revolution and how the Soviet 
“bourgeois line” had frustrated the development of comput- 
ers. 

One profeasor, who had lectured at Yale In the early 1940s; 
related how he and his students had been criticized and sent to 
"May 7 schools," where intellectuals and white-colter 
workers periodically put In a stint of labor on the farm, "ty 
was a thrilling experience," he commented in perfect 
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English. "Before I never knew how rice was grown. U was 
marvelous." 

It is hard to know to what extent the Chinese at large are 
true communist believers or to what extent they conform 
because of peer pressures. There Is much of the latter. 
Anyone who departs from the norm sticks out conspicuously 
and, like the worker at a Shanghai factory who played ping- 
pong during work hours, Is brought back to line through the 
persuasions of his colleagues. 

The atmosphere generally seems less authoritarian than in 
the Soviet Union. One Is not conscious of the presence of 
internal security forces (perhaps the massive organization of 
society, right down to neighborhood committees, makes them 
, superfluous)- Also, tiiere are ahall signs that people can buck 
the- system in bilrior ways without fearing the heavy Hand of 
authority. ■ 

Peasants, contrary to regulation, sell their privately grown 
produce on city street corners, within sight of policemen. One 
day we noticed a dozen or so bikes parked under a sign 
reading “Parking Forbidden Here." And the millions of 
bicyclists on city streets do not Btay within the prescribed • 
lanes. ■ 

If there are tensions in the Boclety, these are not readily, 
visible. Officials exude optimism and praise for the system, as 
do the few ‘ Chinese one. meets. Even visiting Chinese- 
Afrier leans say . their relatives will not openly criticize the 
regime; although they detect dissatisfaction beneath Qie 
surface. The young people, for instance, resist being sent into 
the countryside, Parents, too, are resentful that selection forai ' 
higher education depends on class origin and only the sons and: ; 
daughters of peasants 1 and .workers get the best chance for .v 
■ advancement • . • • ; 

. Since 1949 Cjiina has been propelled forward by revolution- 
ary fervoK For a generation that remembers ; the old tyay of. 
life, the endlessly repeated' slogsia nUlt favi meaning. £uf a r| ! 
I crucial question today fs wbether the leadership^ an keeplbe 
young; people focuaed on revolutlopair goate without* giving ^ 

' them interesting things todb, challenging tWlr Inteftocte, md 
qffertfea livelier fare of cultitfaj *n.d social ^retfvltjf.thwjjh^^ 
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Peron sacks minister and 
clings to waning power 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Argentine President Maria Estela Martinez 
de Peron has apparently weathered the 
political and economic storm that threatened 
to bring down her government. 

But she emerges from the three-week crisis 
with much-reduced power. 

In quick succession, she has knuckled under 
• - to labor demands that negotiated wage settle-'; 
ments of well over 100 percent be allowed to 
stand and has acquiesced to the removal of 
Social Welfare Minister Jose Lopez Rega from 
her Cabinet. 

Moreover, the country's powerful labor 
unions and the nation ’s military establishment 
have came to terms on a viable alternative to 
Mrs. Peron's rule If the occasion warrants. 

They support last week's selection of Sen. 
Italo Luder as president of the Senate — a 
move strongly opposed by Mrs. Peron and one 
that makes Senator Luder first in line of 


MIIB Ui 

succession to tbe presidency. 

Mrs. Peron had asked uie Senate to wait 


until she/ could submit a draft law on succes- 
sion that would have Congress elect a succes- 
sor. 

All these moves have cut heavily Into Mrs. 
Peron’s room for maneuver mid Buenos Aires 
observers say there is increasing likelihood 
that she will eventually step down. 

Mr, Lopez Rega’s removal from the Cabinet 
does notcutbia ties with Mrs. Peron, for some 
of his key supporters remain in the Cabinet. 
But he no longer will be in a position to openly 
influence Mrs. Peron’s decisions. One of 
labor’s major complaints about her govern- 
ment has to do with Mr. Lopez Rega's 
influence. 

* . Something of amysUary man, he is aformer 
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Haiti: specter of starvation 


By James Nelson Goodsell 

Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 




Even in the best of times, the people of 
northern Haiti live a precarious existence. 

And this year, following six months of 
. drought, the situation is worse than ever 

All of Haiti north of the. Artlbonlfe Valley is 
experiencing the , worst drought .In a gener- 

uiop. No rain has fallen on the northern half of 
Uils Impoverished ; Caribbean epuntry since 
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predicating many of his actions on visions and 
the advice of fellow soothsayers. 

Widely and often unkindly called “El 
Brujo' 1 (The Sorcerer), Mr. Lopez Rega 
became a confidant of Mrs. Peron 's lato 
husband, Juan Domingo Peron, during his 
long exile in Spain before returning to 
Argentina In 1B72. 

After Mr. Peron became president, Mr. 
Lopez Rega assumed the social-welfare min- 
istry — one of the most important for It 
controls huge welfare, lottery, and state- 
organized betting funds — and was named 
private secretary to Mrs. Peron upon Mi*. 
Peron's passing July l, 1074. He also became 
cabinet coordinator — a post roughly equiva- 
lent to that of prime minister. 

There are reports that he is deeply Involved 
with the right-wing terrorist group, the 
Alianza Anticoramunlsta Argentina, and it is 
widely thought that be has huge dollar 
holdings outside Argentina awaiting the day 
when he may .be forced into exile. 

Although it was his opposition to the 
negotiated wage increases that precipitated 
the governmental crisis, labor and the mili- 
tary have long been wary of Mr. Lopez Riga 
who appeared to be the power behind Mrs. 
Peron. 

The reduction of Mrs. Peron’s power is not 
an antl-Peronist move. Indeed, much of labor 
regards itself as Peronlst,' while there are 
elements in the military that go along with 
Peronlst views on social welfare and the like 
that were originally advanced in the late 1040s 
by Juan Domingo Peron, Mrs. Peron's late 
husband. 

Senator Luder, who now becomes next in 
line for the presidency. Is a moderate Per- 
onist. A former law professor, he received BO 
Senate votes while three minor, candidates 
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President Peron; resignation Increasingly likely 
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* Portugal: 
deepening 
crisis 


percent of the votes. The Communists and 
extreme-left splinter groups captured only 18 
percent. 

Ail indications point to what is left of the 
current coalition cabinet being replaced by 
Army officers and what the military's Revolu- 
tionary Council calls “nonpartisan' ’ tech- 
nocrats. 

The Communist Party and its associates lh 
the Portuguese Democratic Movement will 
probably officially lose their seals In this 
shuffle, but not their influence. For, if the past 
is any guide, most of the nonpartisan tech- 
nocrats will he either Marxists or Communists 
who will have resigned from their parties 
shortly before receiving their appointments. 

How long such a governmental con- 
figuration will last under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Vasco Goncalves — consid- 
ered the Communists’ best friend In the 
military movement — is problematical. Non- 
Communist politicians give it only weeks or 
two months at best. 

They foresee the possibility of General 
Goncalves being replaced by the military's 
more militant "third-world" faction. 

This faction, which has consistently adopted 
military -flavored Marxist policies to the left of 
the traditional Communists, is led by military 
security chief Gen. OteloSaraiva de Carvalho. 
The proposed people's mass movement that 
provoked the current crisis is his idea. 

It envisions the setting up of neighborhood 
and workers’ committees to be linked directly 
: to ’the military and intended gradually to 
replace the existing parties. The end result 
would be a national "People’s Assembly" 
answerable only to the Revolutionary Council, 
which, would retain overall sovereign power. • 

. The Socialists* answer to the plan came in 
the words of one of their leaders at a huge rally - 
called to support the party's stance. 

“The truce between the people and the 
military has been broken by (Communist and 
extreme-left) minority groups," he said to 
15,000 cheering sympathizers. These then 
proceeded to chant “The people are not with 
the Armed Forces Movement.” This was the 
first show of public antagonism toward the 
military since they took power in a coup 15 
months ago. 

Another opposition force that the military 
now must reckon with is the Roman Catholic 
Church. Church leaders managed to stage an 
. anti-military protest demonstration recently 
with 10,000 supporters despite Communist 
threats to prevent it. The last words in a 
stirring speech by the Bishop , who led the 
demonstration - weres “Awake, awake, 
awake!” 
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Angola’s nationalist leaders': Neto (MPLA), Roberto (FNLA), and Savlmbl (UNITA) 
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Angola: fighting erupts 


■ The National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FNLA) led by Holden Roberto of the 
Bakongo tribe, which lives astride the frontier 
between Angola and Zaire. Mr. Roberto has 
always had the backing of President Mobutu 
of Zaire, and the FNLA used Zaire as a 
sanctuary during the guerrilla war against 
Portuguese colonial rule in Angola. 

Largely because the Russians, backed Dr. 
Neto's MPLA, the Chinese have swung in 
behind Mr. Roberto's FNLA. Because Presi- 
dent Mobutu is usually put in the American 
camp by Africans, there is a widespread 
assumpton that Mr. Roberto’s FNLA IsU.S. — 
as well as Chinese-backed. 

FNLA' has hitherto" been the best armed'of 
the nationalist movements in Angola. 


From page 1 


• The National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Agnoln (UNITA) led by Jonas 
Savlmbl. UNITA did not emerge as a nation- 
alist movement with a substantial following 
until the 1960s. It is the least armed of the 
three and has sought to play a -neutral or 
conciliatory role between the other two. 
Fighting, by and large, has been confined to 
brutal clashes between MPLA and FNLA. 

Mr. Savlmbl has played a key role In the 
three hatchet-burying exercises — under the 
benign sponsorship of Kenya’s President Ken- 
yatta - that (at the time? seemed to open the 
way to reconciliation and cooperation among 
all Angolan nationalists in the months leading 
up to independence promised by flie Portu- 
guese on Nov. II. The hopes rAlseti oh each of 
these occasions Has been dashed. 


Supposedly there are to be elections in 
October, for which an electoral law was to be 
promulgated. Many observers believe 
that bo many Angolans are disenchanted 
by the MPLA-FNLA feuding that in free 
elections without threat of violence Mr. 
Savimbl’s UNITA would come out on top. But 
with all the guns in MPLA and FNLA hands, 
events could be forced otherwise. 

' If the Portuguese authorities — reluctant to 
intervene and Impatient to unload Angola — 
cannot restore order, the grim prospect of all- 
out civil war between Africans will loom 
larger. The question then would be: How 
could the Portuguese armed forces and Uio 
tens of thousands of Portuguese civilians in the 
terr f tory extricate themselves? 


★ Egypt acts to wring more concessions from Israel 


take “as much as six months,” provoked open 
irritation both in Egypt and Syria. 

Announcing that Egypt would not request a 
renewal of the UN peacekeeping force’s 
mandate, Egypt's Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy indicated his government would re- 
frain from asking for toe UN troops' removal 
until after the UN Security Council could 
consider the impasse. 

. Mr. Fahmy was quoted as saying Egypt 
expected the Security Cornell to vote eco- 
. nomic sanctions against Israel for falling to 
apply UN resolutions on a Mideast settlement. 

Syria and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation — not Egypt — sponsored the move to 


seek Israel’s ouster from the UN, which was 
adopted Tuesday by the 40-nat!on Islamic 
foreign ministers’ conference in Jidda. 

Dr. Kissinger's sharp warping to the Islamic 
countries against such n move appeared to 
produce a backlash arid harden their resolve, 
according to Beirut sources. The latter had 
expected the Jidda session to end simply .with 
moves to seek anti-Israeli sanctions. 

Saudi Arabia’s Foreign Minister, Prince 
Saud al -Faisal, agreed to head, a five-nation 
committee to seek support for toe move to , 
expel Israel from toe UN. 


percent) think another Sinai accord would not ! ! '. 
lead h> real peace with Egypt, while only 37 5>.j| 

percent believe It would. iVjj 

Further, fully 70 percent of those polled, . :[,•;{ 

showed some degree of approval of the 
cautious way Mr. Rabin is conducting the talks 1 [•>; 

with Egypt, . ‘ ; [•’ 

The most extreme hawk In Mr. Rabin's j 
Immediate entourage, Gen. Ariel Sharon ^ , [ftf 

who next week will assume the formal position ' // j ? •';) 
of "general adviser” to the Prime Minister; — . ; , j y : , 
has joined the campaign opposing a pullback. ; . Jv,‘; 

Quoting" friends of Sharon," one paper said; M 

ihn cron oral hAllAvnn “fho n bund (in merit rtf 'th® 1 


Tunisian Foreign Minister Habib Chatti said the general believes “toe abandonment of ; 
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concessions froth Israel in 'any new interim' 
agreement. 
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Soviets shop for grain 

What U.S. sales would mean 
to the farmer and the housewife 


fty Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Expected purchases by the Soviet Union of 
big chunks of this year's U.S. grain crop 
would: 

• Tend to keep meat and dairy products and 
some other food prices from dropping as much 
as they otherwise might this coming winter 
due to the expected record grain crops this, 
year. 

• Help boost sagging farmers' Income. The 
United States produces much more grain Ilian 
It can use at home, bo export safes are 
important. In the Jong run, high export sales 
could benefit U.S. shoppers by encouraging 
greater farm production. 

These assessments, from a variety of trade, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), and 
farm sources, come amid growing signs that - 
the Soviet Union will buy substantial amounts 
of U.S, grain soon. 

These signs were strengthened when Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (D) of Washington said the 
. Soviet Union is negotiating with major U.S. 
grain exporters for ‘'several million tons of 
grain." ‘ ' 


Senator Jackson's statement came a day 
after Agriculture Secretary Earl L. Butz said 
that reports of an impending grain deal with 
the Soviet Union “may be more than rumors." 

USDA officials are anxious to make such 
sales known publicly as soon as possible to 
avoid a repeal of the controversy over massive 
‘ purchases of U.S. grain by the Soviets In 1972. 

Angry farmers who sold their grain before 
those sale® blamed the USDA and big grain 
companies for keeping the news of pending 
safes secret. Many politicians and shoppers, 
perhaps incorrectly, blamed the sales for big 
jumps in food prices at that time. 

This time around, USDA officials are sound- 
ing the gong loudly, predicting the Soviet 
Union will buy a lot of U.S. grain. Under 
federal regulations, big export sales must be 
reported to the USDA within 24 hours. 

Agriculture Secretary Bute says the Soviet 
Union has booked ships to the Great Lakes, 
apparently to ship grain. 

An official with Great Plains Wheat, Inc., In 
Washington, which promotes exports, told this 
newspaper he is “quite sure" the Soviets 
already have purchased iVk million tons of 
grain from Canada tftla season. 
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Harvesting wheat In Colorado By R. Norman Matheny, stall photofyapha 

American grain: Up for sale to the Russians? 


Canadian officials so far have no comment 
on such sales. 

Earlier USDA and trade estimates were that 
the Soviet Union would buy 7 million to 10 
million tons of grain this year from the United 
States, Canada and other countries, in 1972, 
when U.S. grain stocks were high, the Soviets 
bought nearly 20 million tons of U.S. grain. 

Now U.S. stocks are low — with the record 
crop expected. 

Sizable purchase of U.S. grain by the Soviets 
this year would have “some impact" on food 
prices, but not much, says Clarence Adamy, 
president of the National Association of Food 
Chains. 

From Washington. Monitor correspondent 
Robert I». Hey reports: Congress is keeping a 
wary eye on reports of a new Sovlet-American 
grain deal. Its prime aim: to prevent any 
shortage of grain in the U.S., and a rise in the 
supermarket prices of grain-fed meat, and of 
products directly derived from grain — bread , 
cereal, flour. 


This newspaper has learned that aides of 
Senator Jackson, as the result of Informal 
investigations, are satisfied that as of this 
writing no U.S. companies have sold grain to 
the Soviets this year. 

But even as congressional sources are wary, 
they do not expect a repetition of the problems 
arising from the 1972 sale. Their reasons: 

• The Agriculture Department, say con- 
gressional sources, similarly has Improved its 
internal method of keeping (rack of iha size of 
U.S. grain crops. They expected it from now 
on to have a better idea of how much surplus 
grain the nation actually has — and, therefore, 
how much it can afford to sell overseas. 

• They expect grain-exporting companies 
to be more cautious about how much grain 
(hey agree to sell. "We think they've learned 
their lesson twice over" following the 1972 
groin sale, and the government's forcing 
cancellation of a 1074 sale, says a source close 
to Senator Jackson. 
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Friendship orbits the earth 
—so do military satellites 
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By Guy Halverson 
• Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Even as American and Soviet spacemen 
I were preparing to orbit together la space, 
both Washington and Moscow were sending up 
unmanned military satellites to spy on each 
other. 

Besides surveillance, the satellites would be 
I used for communications for armies, air 
forces, and navies, navigation, weather, and 
eventually as command-control centers for 
ground forces. . • ; 

. Some Pentagon officials privately worry 
that competing military satellites could ex- 
tend rivalries on earth into space. This 
concern will become more, pronounced as 
satellites assume a greater share of commit-' 
nication and control tasks now performed by 
afreraftand bases on earth, 1 

Legal controls on military activity in space 
are limited. Though neither nation is yet 
believed to have sent missiles into space orbit, 

■ihe* .taehnnlnau.~ in iln (• «.uu. • i jJj 
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In fact, sonic analysts, both government and 
private, argue that the entire Soviet space 
program is aimed ut developing military 
oxpertlso in space The Soviets do not main- . 
lain the distinction between a civilian and : 
military space program . 

While statistics on the costs of both pA- 
Soviet space programs are secret <i iarticu-l 
larly Soviet ones) il is clear that Wllloosof 
dollars are involved. The Washhigton-bw«J/ . 
Center for Defense Information, fo&fZv ' 
estimates that some 60 pereepf 
space launches have been crt&Mf 
. Pentagon. The figure for the Soviet* 
higher* It says. ... km 

Pentagon sources say the U.S. l *J 
soma 21 active satellites, nine of them v 
communications, five for navigate . 

• meteorological, three early warnlnS. ^ 
i for research and development. 

At . the same time, the Pentagofl oafl - >. 

: number of surveillance satellites. : 

gon’s fiscal year 1976 ispace budget is ow.r . _ 

aw**;*?- 

• 'formal restraints on military spaceaeuw" 
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Even a cow costs 
more to feed now 


By Peter Tonge 


Back around the turn of the century a 
rising tide ofaffluencein the U.S. had some 
folks worried about a basic energy source 
— hay. Everyone, it seemed, was bent on 
owning a horse, and then where would all 
the hay come from? Instead, Heniy Ford 
stepped in with his Model T and concern 
for hay supplies disappeared — until now. 

Hay and straw — the stuff most city folk 
believe growB freely and easily wherever 
there’s no concrete in the way — is in short 
supply. The U.S. and most of the rest of the 
world con ’ t get enough of it. 

Japan, less bountifully endowed with 
spare grasslands than most, bought close 
to 200,000 tons of U.S. hay. And untold 
volumes of finely ground hay were ex- 
ported as an ingredient in ready-mixed 
feeds. Every wisp of hay the American 
farmer produced was consumed either 


here or abroad, with customers clamoring 
for more. 

One New England dealer says, “It's 
getting so that you can’t afford to walk 
down the street with a straw between your 
teeth anymore." Earlier he had all but 
refused to sell hay to a customer who 
wanted to mulch his garden with it. “We 
need every bale for livestock. Can't you use 
something else," he pleaded. 

Part of the reason is the high cost of feed 
grains and concentrates, which has 
climbed to dizzying heights in recent years 
— $400 a ton. In contrast, good bay 
averages around $65 a ton, though alfalfa 
has topped $100 a ton on occasions. So cost- 
conscious farmers, dairymen particularly, 
are increasing the hay ration and placing 
more emphasis on old-fashioned grazing. 

Dairymen are discovering, too, that 
increased hay in the feed relative to 
concentrates is a good thing for a cow's 


well-being. Daisy, Bossy, Belinda or what- 
ever she's called, was made for hay, says 
Dr. Sam Guss, a Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity veterinarian, and without it she 
may not perform at her best. 

In 1973, 62 million acres of farmland 
produced 136 million tons of hay valued at 
$5 billion. That makes hay the second 
largest crop after com in the U.S. Even so, 
it has long been treated as very much a 
second-cousin crop by the fanner — and 
that, according to Penn State professor of 
agronomy extension, Dr. John E. Baylor, is 


a good thing. 

It means, says Dr. Baylor that the 
potential for hay production still "is 
largely untapped." For instance, forage 
crops in the U.S. last year received a scant 
12 to 15 pounds of fertilizer per acre. In 
contrast, corn received an average of 200 
pounds an acre. Relatively small Improve- 
ments in fertilizing, then, can vastly 
increase production. 

There's every reason to believe, too, that 
alfalfa will soon outyield com acre for acre 
in available nutrients for stock, Eight tonB 
of alfalfa equals 200 bushels of corn In this 
respect sayB R. E. Wagner, Director of 


Agricultural Extension, University of 
Maryland, And, under irrigation, alfalfa 
yields are currently pushing 11 tons an 
acre. 

Until relatively recent times, the amount 
of hay a farmer could harvest and store was 
dependent on the muscle of the hired hands 
that were available (as recently as 1B50 the 
most modern haying equipment was re- 
stricted to scythes, rakes, and forks) . 

Now, mechanical muscle in the form of 
mowing, baling, and stacking equipment 
has made haying even the most expansive 
acreage a one-man operation . 

“You can't very well Improve on a 14- 
year-old boy with an automatic bale wagon 
putting up 50,000 bales a month,” says Dick 
Spears, of Manchester, Tennessee, talking 
about the type of production he's getting 
dowh On the farm these days. 

Meanwhile, still more advanced pieces of 
equipment are coming onto the market. 
The latest is a baler which turns out % ton 
“jelly rolls” of hay which can be left 
unprotected right In the field. A roll's 
shape and construction Is such that it shed 
water like the best-thatched house in the 
county. 
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help wanted 


hairdressers 


tost vacant 


accommodation 


ROEHAMPTON, LONDON. Furnished 
DM, Bed-eitting room to let In quiet 


cars for hire 


garden flit In private house too. 
washroom, WC, CH, CHW & elao.. 
use ot K & B. garden, garage & 
phone. Terms by agreement. Refer- 
ences exch. Phone owner 01 78B 
5307, Egham 3688, or write 3 Ne- 
pean St., Roahamptan 8W1S. 


CAR RENTAL, CHAUFFEUR- 
DRIVEN/SELF DRIVE, Wynn-Savile. 
17 Radley Mew*. London W. 8 . 
01 037 4588. 


accommodations wanted 

BED-SITTING ROOM (unfurnished 


BED-SITTING ROOM (unfurntahedl 
for single lady. Richmond (Surrey; 
area preferred. Ring Mra. Hearsay, 
Sunbury-on-Thame*. 83007. 


central California 

CITRUS AND CATTLE RANCH. Lo- 
cated fn the San Joaquin Valley as- , 
trtda scenic Kings River. 035-aorei : ' 
high producing oHrua; 10,000 Mfea'- 


excellent winter range supplemented ' 
with 370 acres Irrigated pasture. 


books 


SB.325,000. plus orop expenses. 
Principals only. Box L-18. One Nor- 
way St.. Boston. MA 02115 U.S.A. 


FREE BOOK 8 EARCH. Catalogues 
Issued to Natural History, (Vertebrate 
& Invertebrate Zoology. Botany, 
etc.). Antiques A Collecting. 
Women's Literature, New and Out of 
Print Titles. Tolliver's Books, 1634- 
CK Stearns Drive, Los Angeles, CA 
90035 U. 8 .A. 


cleaning services 


WCTTON CLEANING 8 ERVICE 8 . 
LTD. 43 Cadogon 8 troet. Chelsea 
S.W.3. Tel. 01-589-7747 6228/ 7/8 


(London Area) Window, General 
Cleaning, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- 
terior, Decorations, etc. , 


business services 


dressmaking 


SECRETARY 

Part-Time 


DORIS PUSEY. High-class dress- 
making Including Readers dresses. 


Alterations. RBmodBllng. 23 Loved ay 
Road. Weal Ealing, W.13. To!.: 01- 


579 1588. 



HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET Spe- ' 

dallied cutting — Ladies & Gants. 40 CLAREMOI 
North Parade, Chaeslnglon. 01-807 _ QUCD fi|tD 
2188, and 39 Tottenham Crea., Tal- cBHER, SUM 
ter ham Corner. Epaom. Burgh Heath _ 

maid Independent Pub! 

T 7 School of 300 gW 

hol iday accommodation 

CORNWALL- ROOM, BREAKFAST. Christian SelenlW 

evening meal for adults near fishing Ro _, dfArf ,„ 
village. Weekiy-iorthnlohlly booklngB. - " 

Baa iew yards. "The Cottage", Port- ini 

melton, Mevagtaeey. (STD 0726 84 S-cMrvJin Wu 

—ID , Salary baaed on 

I fiouaet for Mle daitona.aov«nii 

GEORGIAN COTTAGE opp. Hemp- .♦ 
ton Cqurt Palace. 20780 pounds Apply with fuU p 
sterling freehold. Large lounge dh ol raferoea. to tfw 
nerta. Lux. galley kit. Lux. bathroom, 
small bedroom. Large bedroom looka ■ — < — 

onto stream In 1700 ecrea royal nmrMHu 
parkland. Oarage, courtyard. Phone KlSBsDUBS 
London 97712B7. Write Kings Chase TEA ROOMB OR CAFE REQUIRED 
Cottage. Hampton Ct. Rd., Hampton with living accommodation. Or smell 
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Mozambique 
power lights 
South Africa 


By Cornell W. Ache son 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cabora Basse, Mozambique 
Mozambique's giant Caborp Bassa hydro- 
electric project on the Zambezi River, which 
will have almost twice the potential of Egypt’s 
Aswan Dam, has carried out successful tests in 
transmittingpower to South Africa. 

The tests were started Just before Mozam- 
bique celebrated Its Independence on June 25 
after nearly 500 years of Portuguese colonial 
rule. i 

The dam project, when completed, will 
have enormous significance for the new 
country's econdmy. It will supply power to 
develop its mining resources, and hoped-for 
industries, and also Irrigation for much- 
needed crops. 

Ironically it was the colonial rulers who 
contracted Cor the building or the dam in the 
midst of a colonial war. Now the men who led 
the guerrilla forces In that war and made the 
dam one of their targets are the country's new 
leaders and Inheritors of the project with all 
that it promises. 

South Africa financed $290 million of Cabora 
Bassa and has contracted to consume for 20 
years at least 80 percent of its output. 

Mozambique's President Samara Mochel 
and Prime Minister Joaquim Chissano are 
expected to honor the contract despite their { 
dislike of South Africa’s racial policies. _ 

Income to Mozambique in the first year * 
could be $12 million. In five years It could 
mount $84 million and keep on growing. 

The dam project got under way fivo years 
ago. At the. time ZAMCO, the International 
tonsorUum awarded tt\e contract ( Americans, 
bid too high end lost ) . said they were planning 
“for years of pol i tical worry, physical danger, r 

and armed attacks on road and rail-supply s 
routes." 

As a result, both at river level and at Songo, s 
of the company town, built '“overnight" on a c 
barren plateau 900 feet above the worksite, i 
to, 000 have lived and worked In a mountain } 
redoubt. :• . c 

The community was encircled by more than E 
30 miles of barbed; wire bordering a strip j 
seeded with 85,000 land mines, A dispirited i 
, Portuguese army contingent was headqupr- • 

• lered In the nearby toym of Tetcf in a 40Q-year- • 
old fort. -. • v : 

Supply trains and truck routee were blown 
: : up. Guards and drivers were killed. But more 
than ,70,000 tons of electro-mechanical equip- 
, , 'ment jvere hauled up to the site, and the dam's 
defense perl meter ltael fwaa never breached . 

‘ . Added to these tensions, Car bora 1 Bassa has - 

•. been one of the world's toiighest dam-building 
Jobs. Thls : m<mumenlal engineering project 
. has arisen (nlhp Jungle^oo crow-flight ntlles )' 

; . troth the nearest seaport or production center , , . 
:.. in wild country, where ! population “density" . 

. averages seven persons a square.mlle (the lion 
population used to be higher) and where the 
thermometer hits 120 degrees. 

In 1856 David Livingstone, portaging inland 
from the Indian Ocean, quit the Zambezi j 
River at what he callpd "Kebrebassa," llterr . J 
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Spanish legionaries In North Africa: vestiges of a colonial empire 

Spanish Africa: not worth a war? 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

Madrid 

Half-a-dozen flash points studded along the 
rim of northwest Africa threaten to detonate a 
steadily worsening situation. 

The danger Bpots: Ceuta, Melilla, and 
Spanish Sahara. These are Spanish possessions 
contiguous to and coveted by Morocco. To 
these .add three more names: Alhucemas, 
Velez de la Gomera, islas Chafarlnas. These 
are tiny Isleta off Morocco's Mediterranean 
shore which have beep under the Spanish flag 
for 415 years, 411 years, and 127 years 
respectively. 

‘.'Western Sahara 1 b not worth a war," the 


A questionmark hangs over Namibia 


. By Henry S. Hay ward 
Staff correspondent of 
Tlie Christian Science Monitor 

Windhoek, South-west Africa 
“This; country will be independent in five 
years — more probably in three," a white 
Informant declared here. “And I mean really 
Independent, not as a stooge of South Africa." 

This Is one of the most positive statements 
about South-West Africa's future one encoun- 
tera in talkliig with black, and white sources in 


mm* 


regard Namibia as a place they are leaving, 
Bui actually they want to stay," a black source 
said. "They hope that If the territory Is on Us 
own, it still would have a pro-South African 
government, with South Africa providing Us 
defense and foreign policy." 

But at least one Important black leader is 
willing to give a trial to South African 
overtures for setting up a constitutional 
conference leading to self-government for 
South-West Africa. 


us; leader oT.OTlIefc^ tribe. “This 
be tested to see if it Is genuine. We 
it bp Sure anyone fa trying to cheat us this 
Sd, the of f dr jnust be (ested. 1 " t, V •/ - 


Spaniards have announced, and they are phate-rlch territory administrated by Spain 
preparing to leavo. They are trying first to since 1884. But Algorla, which also 1 wb b 

honor an undertaking made to the United common frontier with Western Sahara, rc- 
Nations to let the territory's 80,000 inhabitants portedly wants Western Sahara to become 
: opt for Independence. However, 1 because .* independent and opposes annexation by Mo* 
Morocco has token Us case for annexation to " i ouco and Mauri tanin. 
the International Court of Justice al The This conflict of interests could lead to 
Hague, Netlfcrlnnds, plans to hold a referen- violent confrontation. Spain 1ms no intention of 
dum pre stalled. galling caught in the crossfire. 

Meanwhile there have been border clashes, . l'™"™ J™ 

and Spain has warned the United Nations that " 

If tire situation gets out of hand, U will pull out. ^ 

This would leave a power vacuum which tho frontier when Spaniards sought lodemol- 
Morocco and Mauritania would rush to fill, ish a house In the neutral zone. The Morocco* 
There are reports that the two adjacent moved up troops and the Spaniards reportedly 
countries have agreed lo partition the phos- brought up some tanks. The house still itonds. 


they prefer demonstrations or 
as spurs." . . 

Chief Kapuuohlmself Is 
"Nobody here wants ijfinwwi 

Generations ago his Herara 
tor Its warrior qualities. "We 
when attacked," he added. 

. Both blacks and whites 

stiluHonol talks probably wiU gel ^ 

this year, perhaps as early as 
some blacks say these jwl* d0 ; > 
^hWa eprtsUlUtion ought to ilncIhdATM^ 
w^tclbus 1 that they ^ i 

a government-prepared draft wni« 

work to thqir disadvantage- . » • . . 1Vlo a*## 

. Even wWtea art duMousebo^Jb® 

ful outcome of such a conference. Tiw ^ 


'f 

m 



fa mffnr'rlrnif ftwrerumi tutu. 

r^aroM ^.inany here been sufficiently clarified. - : , W* 


stagger 870 miles ;»outhward.to : Pretoria 
. South. Africa’s TraiisvOal Provide,. said t( 
■\ the)oagesl dlrect^urrent line in theyprid 


btoinossman; 


» “Ore radlcil blach are ^d to pTapa^faTp^'y ^ 

ta 8hartag powpr : W eBW ' 
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TV programs 
draw sharp 
criticism 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

Detectives and doctors, cowboys and come- 
dians — in the late 1050s and early 1960s U.S. 
television characters invaded Australian liv- 
ing rooms In a steady stream. They were 
interrupted only by the commercials, which 
by law had to be produced locally. 

Now the American programs are being 
replaced by Australian-produced ones, and 
some viewers here do not think the new 
programs are an improvement. Complaints 
about salacious content of some of the local 
programs have Increased markedly in the last 
two years. 

“Some of the Australian drama series would 
never be allowed on the air in the United 
States or Britain," says the Rev. Fred Nile, 
director of fhe Australian branch of the 


British Festival of Light. “Nudity and explicit 
sex are quite unsuitable far television. It's a 
family medium.” 

When Australian television was In its In- 
fancy, the number of hours of transmission 
was so low that the small local output of 
programs could and did occupy a substantial 
portion of screen time. As hours of trans- 
mission increased, however, more programs 
were needed to keep the screens filled, and 
these programs were sought overseas, mostly 
from Hie United States. 

The Australian Broadcasting Control Board, 
a government agency, insisted that domes- 
tically produced material be used for an 
increasing number of hours each week, 
however, and gradually the board had its way 
in the matter. 

Accordingly, three years after a com- 
mercial station began broadcasting it had to 
schedule programming that gave local 




writers, actors, and producers plenty of work 
to do. 

Originally the priority was for a certain 
number of hours devoted to Australian-made 
programs. Now the emphasis has shifted to 
the quality of those programs. Every com- 
mercial station (government-owned stations 
are exempt) must earn points equal to Its 
hours of transmission, and points are awarded 
for Australian material only. Drama, ballet, 
poetry, in fact all the arts, earn a station 10 
points. Variety shows, news programs, and 
documentaries are each worth five points. 
And there is a prescribed minimum number of 
hours each week for school and religious 
programming. 

Still, many Australians are far from happy 
about the content and popularity of certain 
local productions. Says the Rev. Mr. Nile, 
“These local programs seem to be admiring 
immoral behavior.’ 1 
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Wimbledon ’75: extraordinary 
upsets and famous victories 



By John Allan May 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

So now, after one of the most memorable 
Wimbledon championships of all time, the 
gates of the stadium are closed to the public. 
The crowds are gone, The clearing-up and the 
summing-up begin. 

It has been a remarkable tournament for so 
many reasons: 

Arthur Ashe, the first bJack player ever to 
win the Wimbledon men's singles title, out- 
thinking and then outperforming the con- 
fident Jimmy Connors. 

Billie Jean King winning a record sixth 
women’s title, completely overwhelming an 
Evonne Goolagong Cawley who for some 
reason could do nothing, absolutely nothing, 

right- J .. 

A surprise victory in the women’s doubles 
by Japan '8 Kazuko Sawamatsu and California- 
born Ann Klyomura. 

Virtually all the seeds scattered early In the 
winds of the men's doubles, which America's 
Vitas Gerulalds and Sandy Mayer won after a 
tremendous tussle with the "unknowns" Colin 
DowdesweU (Rhodesia) and Allan Stone (Aus- 
tralia). 

Marty Rleasen of America and Margaret 
Court of Australia beating the same Stone and 
Holland's Betty Stove .to capture the mixed 
title. 

• And finally it was a Wimbledon memorable 
for record-breaking crowds — 338,507 in all — 

. Ip real old-fashioned 1020s “anyone-for-ten- 
nta” weather, with the green grass of the 
■ famous .center court' turned by finals day. 
.. almost tothe col$of bay . . • 

■The size of the crowds gives cause for. 
. : thought to all the .tenntk nsfttohs outside the 
United States and possibly Australia. There Is 
a hunger for tennis almost everywhere, a 
potential for the game outside the U.S.A. that 
Is nowhere else fulfilled. And how can it ever 
be fulfilled while there are so few great 
tournaments being played and so few fine 
stars glittering on the local scene? 

That's the big question . 


But the story of Wimbledon 1075 Is notone of 
ponderous problems but rather of extraor- 
dinary upsets and famous victories against the 

A moment before the men’s singles final 
began one of Britain’s most famous tennis 
coaches and commentators Dan Mask ell de- 
clared that it could very well be a three-set 
match. Jim Connors, he explained, has given 
the game an entirely new dimension and has 
set entirelynewstandards. 

And up to this point in the whole two weeks 
Connors had not lost a set, nor looked like 
losing one. Surely he must win. 

But Ashe came out on court and took the 
firBt two sets 6—1, 6—1, just as if Connors was a 
second-rater. 

It was a stunning performance. Almost 
every stroke that Ashe hit in three first two 
sets waB right. His low forehand volleys, 
usually his weakest strokes, were "bang-on,” 
accurate, powerful, devastating. H1 b position- 
ing on court could not be faulted. His services 
were strong, varied and accurate. 

But Connors' lightnlng-faBt returns, usually 
just inches inside the court, now were either 
several feet outside it or very, very short. His 
lobs were all over the place. 

However, Connors Is a great tennis player, 
perhaps one of the greatest of all. He clawed 
back to win the third set. He broke Aahe’8 
service early in the fourth set and was soon 3-0 
up. He lost the next game. But why should he 
worry? Serving the fifth game he was within a 
point of leading 4-1 and turning the tables on 
hla opponent. 

But Ashe won that next point from him with 
another superb forehand volley. Then Ashe 
won the game. Both players held to 4-4, but In 
... the ninth game Arthur broke the defending 
Champlpn'a serve agalnwlth threesuperlatiye 
backhands. 

Ashe now had only to win his own service to 
win Wimbledon. And this he did, with appar- 
ent ease. The crowd rose to him and Ashe 
replied with a clenched-f 1st salute. 

Why did Ashe win so easily? Perhaps 
because! he had prepared for this final as 
Connors had npt. . .. 
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Jubilant victors: Arthur Ashe and Blltle Jean King 


Arthur watched every match that Connors 
played here at Wimbledon, gradually building 
up for himself a strategy that could beat the 
ebullient champion. 

He noted that Raul Ramirez had Connors 
flustered early on in his quarter-final match, 
making him move around by slowing the pace 
and varying the angles. "But after Ramirez 
got burned by three fierce returns he changed 
his game,” Ashe later explained. "I decided 1 
would stick to my game whatever was 
happening." In the semi-final Roscoe Tanner 
tried to overpower Connors. It can't be done, 
Ashe realized; 

But Ashe also realized that, although he 
would try to slow the pace down and to vary 
his spin and his angles, he had at the very start 
of the match "at all coBts to go for quick 
winners. 

So while trying to avoid tho trap of trying to 
overpower Connors, Ashe went straight out 
for winners. And his first half dozen tries all 
went straight in. He drove wide and doep Into 
tho angles, lobbed to the baseline, cut the ball 


just over the net. And every shot come good 
for him. From then on he dictated the play. 
His was as much an intellectual as a physiol 
victory. 

The final of Uio women's singles WMalmoS 
a walk-over. Cowley never looked like gettUg 
into the game. But this fact should not detmt 
from King’s win. She played tmmacuki 
tennis and, rather as In Ashe's caBfl, aimed 
every difficult shot she tried came off. Ik 
balls that might have been Inches out 
always inches in and those that hit (he od 
bounced forward instead of dropping back, to 
in every ball game, when it Is going for youh 
gore all the way. ■ 

Tho crowd cheered King to the echo.W 
they cheered with affectionate sympathy* 
Evonne loo. ' 

It was nil stirring, stunning, surprm 
tremendous. But perhaps Evonne should 
the Inst memorable words Ihla memoraw 
Wimbledon. Asked if she was upset .at- -JJ 
result she replied: "Disappointed but w 
upset, I don't get upset over tennis matches. ■ 

They urn words worth remembering. 




Pru Cup: biggest thing to hit cricket for over a century 


..I/; r / SpCctal'to . . • : . I . • • AndVrhere will be the Phli Meads of the 

' ' future? Mead was the mbst prolific left- 

, Vx , .; .. \ London : handed batsman of the Hobbs era, and Indeed 

. ' The Prudential World Cup of cricket has according to the record books of all time. You 
.preyed to hiftVe. been the be# thing to have hit ; cduLdh’t get him out. Given enough time, Phil 
■ the game &nce Farmer Truniper and tyrdog Mead was bound In the end to bqre hla way to a 
played (and beat) two gentlemen of Middlesex r century or more. But his value to Hampshire 
ln Bilahey’ fyirk, near Hampton Court, some : , and; o^tpn;to England could not be measured 
J5Q years, ago:; • by minutes .at tltowjcket. Mead was the solid 
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played between two players, three, four, 13, crickel to rm ® B toanl00yeare. 

22, or even 33. It can be played oyer half a day, , Mpr e ' than 200,000 fans watched these 
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that ;thb. wicket helped bto t*Mlnghs: . 
that ‘his bowling lielped the -wicket He uied . 
tljaf .difficult track, bett* thanany , ofthe 
established bowlers. " , ' .. v- -••■.. ;/ 

’ This first: World Clip was pf course greatly * 
-•aided by .the Weather. Wq have had many very 
^-•‘UM days; But; would this competition 
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Eurocurrency: big comeback 


By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Brussels 

The Eurocurrency market, one of the 
financial wonders of the world, has revived 
strongly after a weak spell last year. 

Growth of the market slowed last year after 
the collapse of a West German buik, Bankhaus 
Herstatt. Banks operating In the market 
became more cautious in lending Eu- 
rocurrencies to one another. 

Now this huge capital market — composed 
of deposits of U.S. dollars, West German 
marks, Swiss and French francs, etc., in 
commercial bank accounts outside their na- 
tional homes, especially London — is growing 
rapidly once more, fed by petrodollars. 

The Bank for International Settlements in 
Basel, Switzerland, last month estimated the 
net size of the market at the end of March as 
around $185 billion in eight reporting Eu- 
ropean countries. These are Bdglum- 
Luxembourg, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and, most 
Important of all, Britain. 

If other foreign-currency banking centers 
are Included, Buch as the Cayman Islands and 
the Bahamas, the Eurocurrency total swells to 
$220 billion. 

That sum is larger than the gross national 
product of most nations, including many 
industrial ones. 

The market Is also remarkably free from 
any government control. This bothers the 
centra] bankers. They worry about two possi- 
bilities. 

• In a tlmte of stress in the foreign-exchange 
markets, Eurocurrencies can slosh across 
borders in fantastic amounts, Speculators and 
businessmen trying to protect their capital, 
shift money (including Eurocurrency depos- 
its) 'into strong currencies and out of weak 
currencies, accentuating the trend, lliese 
flows can amount to billions of dollars in a day. 

• Because there are no reserve requlre- 

. menfe Od : 'Euroci^^ a major 

bank failure might collapse a portion of the 
market like a house of cards. Depositors 
would retreat to national havens. 

. Asked if he would like to control the 
Eurocurrency market through a system of 


reserve requirements, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, said 
recently: U I would love it, if I knew how ft 
could be achieved around the world. But that 
Is difficult.” 

The problem is that the market has a certain 
ectoplasmic nature. Should Britain or some 
other nation try to take a hold of It with 
controls of some sort, the money in the market 
would gradually slip away and reappear 
elsewhere where it would be free. 

Only tough, concerted action by the major 
industrial nations could put a tight rein on the 
market, noted a monetary official at the 
European Common: Market . headquarters 
here. And that degree of cooperation has not 
been forthcoming, 

What the central: bankers have done 1 b to 
promise that they would act as "lenders of last 
resort" should a bank operating In the 
Eurocurrency market get into financial 
trouble through an "accidental liquidity 
crisis,'' re BIS general manager Rene Larre 
has put it. 

The promise is not unconditional. If a bank 
has gotten Into trouble through misbehavior — 
say by speculating on the foreign-exchange 
markets — the responsible central bank might 
insist on a change In the commercial bank's 
management. 

Despite their reservations over the Eu- 
rocurrency market, most central bankers 
regard it as useful. It is a major source of 
capital for their owifc firms, and. Indeed, their 
own governments. In the first half of 1974 at 
the height of concern over international 
payments problems created by the quadrupl- 
ing of petroleum prices, governments took up 
¥16.5 billion in credit lines on the - Eu- 
rocurrency markeL. Britain, FVance, and Italy 
took more than half of this sum. In addition, 
Japanese commercial banks, encouraged by 
their government, borrowed $9.4 billion 
abroad, two-thirds in the Eurocurrency mar- 
ket. 

a ^Iana fo^ - channeling petrodollars .into 
useful investments — Including the govern- 
ment loans. Last year an estimated $24 billion 
from the oil-producing countries was Invested 
in the Eurocurrency market, plus several 
more billion from oil companies. , 


Retirement! 

If you, as an employee, 
are not covered by a 
comoany pension or profit 
sharing plan ... 

Now... you con 
do something 


Under the new Pension Law 
you may be able to set 
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: A diversified no-load mutual fund whose primary 
goal iB.'lorig-term growth of capital and Income. The 
Foursquare (fund Invests in no alcohol, tobacco or, 
drug companies. ’ ' : : 

Mejl coupon for prospectus and Information about 
Keogh Plana and individual. Retirement Accounts pr 
call Mr. Arnold.# (617) 4^-8200. ; 

a Eabm&Howcvdlnc. 

24 Federal Street, Boston, Mesa. 02110 
□ Please eerid a free prospectuJ and other 
mm m Information on Foursquare Fund 



By William Maras 

Tribesman drinks from desert pool In rapidly Industrializing Saudi Arabia 

Saudis after West’s know-how 


No-Load 


No Sales Commission to 
Buy Shares 
No Charge for Redemption 


By Takeshi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Saudi Arabia has embarked on an ambitious 
plan to obtain a Western capital commitment, 
as well as Western technical know-how, in 
developing and diversifying Its rich petro- 
leum-based economy . 

Dr. Abdul Hady Taher , a key Saudi Arabian 
oil official, said in an interview here recently 
that he had reached a basic understanding 
with major Western companies on four proj- 
ects that will each cost up to 91 billion by 1980, 
and that talks on two other similar-sized 
projects were close to agreement. 

Each of the projects involves setting up a 
joint company between Petromin, Saudi ^Ar- 
abia's national petroleum and minerals com- 
pany, and Western partners. The formula , 
agreed to is that 30 percent of the required 
investment will be’ in equity, and 70 percent in 
loans. 

Petromin will put up half the equity and the 
Saudi Arabian Government will supply half 
the required loans. Dr. Taher is governor of 
Petromin and recently spent two weeks In 
London negotiating with Western companies. 

The rest of the loans will come, Dr. Taher 


hopes, partly from Saudi sources and partly 
from Western banks. The exact proportions 
are still under negotiation, but it appears the 
Saudis will put up additionally at least the 
equivalent of their equity investment. 

Why should Saudi Arabia, a country with an 
estimated annual oil Income ranging from 
billion to $25 billion, seek even a portion of the 
investment It requires from Western bank 
loans? 


"It Is not just the money," Dr. Taher sayB 
'A loan brings to bear a banker’s judgment on 
the viability and profitability of a project. * * 
The four projects basically agreed on and ' 
two nearly agreed on are as follows: 

• An oil refinery wlto a;capacltj y» 




Red Sea coast, will be joint ventures with 
Mobil: a refinery with 250,000 barrels per day 
capacity near Yenbo and a petrochemical 
plant at the same location which will produce 
low-density ethylene. 

The Red Sea coast projects will require a 
Petromln-owned trans-Arabia pipeline from 
the Persian (Arab) Gulf, which will cost $1 
billion to $1.5 billion depending on whether the 
pipe is 42 inches or 48 inches in diameter. 

Basic to all these projects Is a mammoth 
gas-gathering and treatment system, which 
could cost up to $7 billion and will collect fl 
billion cubic feet of natural gas now being 
uselessly flared off from Saudi Arabia’s vast 
oilfields. 

"We are going to eliminate the flare from 
Saudi Arabia^" Dr. Taher said. . ’ • 

The aysterri, to be -Installed on Saudi 
Arabia’s east coast, will produce desulfurized 
methane and ethane gas for Industrial use in 
1977 and other forms of gas by 1970 or 1980. 
Aramco, the Arablan-Amerlcan oil company 
owned jointly by Petromin, Mobil, Exxon, 
Texaco, and Standard OU of California, Is 
managing the project and has called In Fluor 
Corporation to supervise it. 

Will the price of crude oil, basic to all these 
projects, hold steady or rise somewhat during 
the years to come? 

The "banker’s judgment" on which the 
Saudis count will be Influenced' heavily by 
conflicting forecasts being made throughout 
the Industrialized world, 

'One widely held view, opposed to that of 
U.S. Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
(who thinks oil prices will decline) Is that 
prices will rise gradually along with inflation 
in general, and may reach about $18 dollars a 
barrel by 1980 (in terms of 1980 dollars); 

This seems to be the figure Saudi Arabians 
are qountihg bn when making jjidr jtoy®!'* 
opmentplahs.. *._■ ' ■; 
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feedstock from the refinery and from the oil - Australian dollar 
fields and producing ethylene glycol, styrene, . • Austrian schilling 
benzine, and polyvjnylchoride. • . franc 1 . * 

• Another petrochemical - plant/ alar a* . . ^[^I a n5. r ,!^ 0iro • ' 

Jubail, to bebullt as ja Joint venture' withtfow • . Canadian 'dollar- 

>l»g .the directM^ ? 

pmcees, to be, built at Jub^l and to be tiairaed . . -i - Frafich franc 
PAtromiUY.This ls,a joint project ^ ' -Dutch dUHder ' ‘i v r. 

Western cpnsortiiim headed by Mercona and : Hpng Kong dollar 
including ffllmour; Steel (of Oregon), Arindd. Israeli pound. ’ 
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Let’s harness 
a tornado 

By Robert C.Cowen 

"Why not cloud power?" aske mete- | 
orologlst W. George N. Stones he drives 
through downpours released by clouds 
that naturally dissipate hundr eds of thou- 
sands of megawatts of power. 

"Why not harness a tornado?, asks 
Louis M. Michaud as he watches a small 
funnel cloud form in a backyard test of 
his theory for generating a controlled 
tornadolike vortex. 

Such are the seemingly far-out notions 
that a few meteorologists contemplate as 
they try to find ways, other than wind- 
mills, to tap the enormous energy which 

the sun feeds Into our atmosphere. 

Dr. Sllnn, who works for Battelle* 
Pacific Northwest Laboratories, Is talk- 
ing about cumulus clouds formed by 
convection when warm air rises. 

Discussing them last winter In the 
Bulletin of the American Meteorological 
Society (AMS), Dr. Sllnn pointed out that 
man-made energy dissipation is ap- 
proaching that of clouds. This would be 
especially true of projected nuclear parks 
In which several power plants would 
cliister. 


"If nuclear parks are contemplated and If 
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A children’s museum with a £^©^6 ( American theater gets boost College reunion starts off 


By Ann Kenrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

This museum lives. The Bethnal Green 
Museum for children expects its young vis- 
itors to draw, paint, construct Instruments, 

make noise, and ask questions. 


babies, were dressed like fashionable ladies of 
the day, she told them. She showed them next 
a fine example of a "portrait doll’ with a w£ £ 
face. This was a miniature of Queen Victoria 

dressed in her regal gown. 

The boys were especially interested in the 
mechanical toya which present a social history 
in miniature. The models of horse-drawn 


charge of the ’as drays and stage coaches g.ve 

educational side of the museum, says that way to the 19 th-century trains and motor cars. 


between 3,000 and 4,000 children visit each 
week. She tries to get teachers to prepare 
their classes by choosing one subject to atudy . 

They have a choice of toys, early games, 
dolls and doll houses, costumes, model the- 
aters, and puppets. Miss Stewart takes groups 
around herself and has worked out various 
games and question-and-answer books which 
double as guides and questionnaires. 

While I was there a group of seven-year-olds 
came and their project was "toys." Miss 
Stewart split the group Into three. The first 
group, all girls, wanted to see the dolls so she 
took them to see the oldest one In the 
collection, a wooden doll called Sophie who 
was made in 1750. She has leather arms and 


Usually these dolls, known as wooden 


A fine collection of fair toys was the center 
attraction. The merry-go-roimds andewna 
roller coaster are made of tin and brightly 
painted. There are also some colorful sets oi 
wooden animals and Noah’s arks. 

* The elaborate dolls houses interested the 
boys and girls alike. They teach much about 
the history of interior decoration and furni- 
ture design. A fine example of a Victorian 
mansion reminded the children of the "Up- 
stairs, Downstairs" TV serial. 

Miss Stewart feels that self-expression 
should come naturally out of the children’s 
visit and the museum has a large room where 
they can draw, paint, and make toys and 
puppets as a follow-up activity . 

A special feature of the museum is their 


Saturday workshops. About 200 cfalldm,**. 
every week. Two-thirds of these are 2 
children and one-third visitors. ManycwIS ; 
chose to paint, model, and make 
Others weave, sew, or dresB un aXT 
ploys. |W *i' 

During the school holidays, program J 
arranged during the week, too, TWin-WL 1 
stories and the acting of tnd Wag S* 
rhymes. A very popular activity la S' 
"Let’B make a noiBo." The chikfoij 3 
noise toys Including whistles and cW 
that would have been used by cwSbbI- 
hundred years ago. i 

Miss Stcwnrl would like mataim ft*. J 
become a port of every 
special outing now and thm. The gftJ 
Green Museum is certainly touring society 
ideal. Why not visit it next time 
London? You will certainly enjoy ll. 1 l' 

• | 

Bethnal Green Museum, entity { 
Heath Road, London, E.2. (a brand slat . 
Victoria and Albert Museum). 

Open Mondays-Saturdays i0B.tn.4n j- 
Sundays 2:30-6 p.m. 


Comment 


What makes a child ‘good’ or ‘bad’? 




: : bvountem plateau flit the bead Of a Vtdtey 
where convection stimulated by the waste 
heat would draw up moist air from below. 
This would tap the energy stored in that 
air when the sun evaporated the moisture 
into it. Extra rainfall thus produced could 
be used for irrigation, for cooling water, 
or for hydro-power. 





. Writing 1*» the current AMS Bulletin, 
Canadian meteorologist Michaud ex- 
plains how he would top atmospheric 
. energy more directly ; . by heating , air 
Inridp a' "ring of deflector plate*. As heated 
i air .rose, the deflectors would Impart a 
; twist to air flowlng lri.to replAce it. Once , y 
staH^underiaVorablecpndlUons, siich a ; 
vortex should be aelf-eustatylng. Turbines 
ip the Incoming airatreOm could generate 
yol^rlclty ' '' V:/ { ' 

*;• - CqlUUUbns would to favorable iyhen ; 
vertical temperature! and moisture dls- , 

; trlbuUona were such as to encourage 
:■ naturai convectiOO once It start&'&teh . 

; : iVlqftabiUty.'.’; ; la . in ^.enerto ' ■ source,; ■ >, 

- , . ' charged up by.solar heating', onwWtdi . - 
thimddfttbmiS and tornadoes naturally 
draw. ‘ Dr. Michaud thinks hia scheme 
could top' that source more readily than • 
do natural storms. At some sites, such a 
generator might be able to run most of 
| Ifietipie.hesays. 


By Cynthia Parsons 
Education editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

"Children are not naturally good," asserts 
the opening statement in "Black Paper 1975" 
published In England by J. M. Dent & Sons and 
edited by CJB. Cox and Rhodes Boyson. 

. Following Uds startling opener to this . 
argument: “They [meaning these not natu- 
rally good children] need firm, tactful dis- 
cipline from parents and teachers with clear 
standards. Too much freedom for children 
breeds selfishness, vandalism, and personal 
unhapplneas.” 

I certainly would not quarrel with the need 
for firm, tactful discipline from parents and 
teachers or with the statement that parents 
add teachers need clear standards. But the 
phrase “too much freedom" ia qualitative and 
offers the reader no yardstick for what la too 
little or too much freedom, hence what follows 
■ is tyoanlnglesa. • , , •!. / ;• 

r .' Generally# selfish parental "breed’ 1 selfish 
; children whether they have been author- 
.. itativeorpermisslve In their discipline. 

And X. know of no studies, that directly 
connect a degree pf freedom with "van- 
dalism" or "personal unhappiness." One thing 
:1s certain.'— selfishness, .vandalism, and 


Now, I would argue that children arc 
naturally good, and that it is their parents and 
teachers who educate them to be bad, to bo 
competitive, to be selfish, to be afraid of (heir 
brother man, and who act Artificial goals for 
them which, when not achieved, provide a 
sense of failure which is reinforced by both 
home and school. 

And if l am correct that children are 
’ naturally good, It follows that 1 would expect 
parents and teachers to enforce n high code of 
discipline, and to adhere to a strict code 
themselves. I would expect parents and 


teachers holding the view ot cbfttai 
naturally good to adhere to strict stuiri 
but to teach unselfishness by being m* 
and to eschew competitiveness while Mr 
cooperation. . . • 1 

Parents and teachers who knew 
wont to express good qualities shaft: 
arrange home and school enviroantaK 
the children can learn to dlsdplW*S 
selves, learn to make good cboiceif [■’ 
work closely with othors for Uiegoodftv 
No, children aren't tod, they are Wty 
good. 'I 


By Ward Morehouse III 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Two summers ago young actor Doug Sim es 
landed a role at Stratford, Connecticut's 
American Shakespeare Festival — as a spear 
carrier with no lines. 

This summer Mr. Simes is playing a colonial 
hero in a bicentennial play called "Ryan'B 
Yorktown Tune" at the Tufta Arena Theater In ■ 
Medford, Massachusetts. It’sslill not exactly a 
Laurence Olivier role, he says, but several 
cuts above carrying a spear. 

Mr. Simes isn't the only actor whose 
fortunes have improved this year. American 
theater is looking up. 

Broadway produced 59 shows during the 
season that just ended, more than any other 
Blncc 1961-62. 

The number of year-round resident theatri- 
cal companies has mushroomed. The number 
of nonprofit theaters belonging to the League 
of Resident Theaters (LORT), for instance, 
has gone from five in the early 1950s to more 
than 40. These include such prestigious com- 
panies as the Lincoln Theater in New York 
City to the Tyrone Guthrie theater in Min- 
neapolis. 

• Plays are having longer runs, and theater 
seats are filled more often, netting Broadway, 
for example, a 34 percent increase in box- 
office receipts. 

Summer-Stock theaters are holding steady 
at about 100. 

One reason the theater — America's “Fabu- 
lous Invalid" — is reviving is the increase in 
subsidy money from nonprofit organizations. 
In 1970, the Ford Foundation gave only $1.7 
million to subsidize nonprofit resident-theater 


Teen-ager woos class of kids 


By Michael Evans 
Written for 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

l love children. This state- 
ment would not be surprising 
if It weren’t for the fact that I 
am 15 years old. Yet it Is 
because I love children that I 
got Involved in a program 
called “Kid Lit." 

Kid Lit involved a bunch of 
high school students crazy 


unhappiness are tragic conditions for adults as high school students crazy 

^reU ss for, children/ and both parents and; enough to risk; their lives at 
schools should do nil they can to teach . the hands of a mob Of energe- 
; unselfishness, love for one's neighbor and hid tic youngsters. Once A montit 
1 possessions, and a grand sense of Joy, .. W e pack ourselves into an 

. But I. have nb trouble at all disagreeing official gchool Van and bound 
strongly with the opening statement that ; off to the various elementary 
"children are not naturally good." schools in the district. Once 

If, of course, parents and the schools they there, we read to the chil- 
support believe that children are inherently dren, play games with them. 
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Was witij jftrenda. Thia was a 
greatt^ltefta me, as Qterida 
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We arrived at the school, 
and walked nervously to our 
first class. Tho teacher ush- 
ered us In; then scurried off, 
dosing the door aa she left. 
The room was screaming 
with silence ns we looked at 
27 little faces peering in- 
tently at us. I stepped for- 
ward and mumbled some* 
thing that was supposed to be 
an Introduction. The silence 
grew. My (ace turned red, 
and my hands were forming 
puddles of sweat In my pock- 
ets. 

Then amirade happened. I 
accidently bumped a vase of 
flowers off the desk, water 
spewed all over the front 
row. That did the trick. The 
kids bunt into laughter and 
began running through the 

"/'an art table covered with 
what looked tike finger-petal 
depictions of lemonade .$$ 
! seen through a microscope. 
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companies, while the following three years 
saw the foundation give over $4 million to 
nonprofit theater each year. "It's obvious that 
one reason foundation money has increased Is 
because the number of theaters has gone up," 
said a spokesman for the Ford Foundation. 

In Medford, Massachusetts, the state Coun- 
cil on the Arts and Humanities which in fiscal 
1976 plans to provide financial aid to 109 
organizations, helped sponsor “ Ryan’s York- 
town Tune." 

The New York State Council on the Arts has 
plowed $50,000 into a "theater for the people" 
in Flushing Meadows Park, Queens. Ground 
soon will he broken in Kansas City, Missouri, 
for the $16.4 million Enid Jackson Kemper 
Center for the Performing Arts. The Missouri 
State Legislature has already voted $6.7 
million for the project. 

Bernard B. Jacobs, executive director of the 
Nationwide 17-theater Shuhert organization 
says the range of "theatergoers now Includes a 
large percentage of blacks." Eventually, he 
said. It will Include many of Spanish descent. 

According to one leading theatrical office in 
New York City, a "new wave of black 
audiences" is enlarging box-office sales. Black 
audiences began flocking to Broadway with 
the opening of "Don't Bother Me, l Can't 
Cope" in April, 1972. 

"We’re getting more black families becom- 
ing members of our foundation," says Michael 
P. Prince, producer at the Goodspeed Opera 
House in East Haddam, Connecticut. 

Over the yeairs stock companies have been 
steadily expanding their seasons. In 1969, the 
Goodspeed played a nine-week engagement, 
but is playing for 23 weeks this year. 


a detail-rich Oxford saga 


The Gaudy, by J.J.M. Stewart. New York: W. 

W. Norton. $0.95. London: Gollancz. £2.80. 

By Robert Nye 

J.I.M. Stewart is well known to readers of 
detective stories as Michael Innes. Under his 
own hat, he is an Oxford don — so I suppose we 
had better imagine the hat as a mortarboard. 
He certainly knows the life of an Oxford 
college inside out, and can create its Involuted 
and peculiar atmosphere so that we feel we 
have participated in the scenes he describes. 

. This is not merely a matter of attention to 
detail. The rhythm of Mi 1 . Stewart’s prose, the 
leisurely way he finds time and space to tell us 
a story in the form of flashbacks and with 
innumerable digressions, the civilized and 
sometimes scholarly vocabulary which he 
employs — all this evokes university life, and 
most specifically Oxford university life. It is 
perhaps a special pleasure, but it may be 
acquired by readers who have never set foot In 
the place. It is a cast of mind. 

The story of his new novel, "The Gaudy,” 
may be filleted out without much trouble from 
the rich detail that goes to flesh It. Duncan 
Pattullo, the narrator, returns, after 20 years, 
to his old Oxford college to attend a "Gaudy” 
celebration — the annual alumni gathering. 
He stays in his old rooms and is reunited with 
some of his friends and teachers of under- 
graduate days. Tony Mumford, hia closest 
college friend, is now a member of the House 
of Lords. A former rake, P. P. Killiecrahkle, 
has become a clergyman. His old tutor, Albert 
Talbert, is doddering ’ now, and confuses 
Dupcan with someone elsei 
Duncan, a playwright, spends an evening 


and a day in close contact with these living 
ghosts from his own past. He is confronted 
with three scandals — Tony Mumford 's son, 
Ivo, an Oxford undergraduate, is in bad - 
trouble, and a plan has to be devised to protect 
him; Ivo Is also involved in the suicide of 
another student at bis home In Bethnal Green; 
and a Chinese lady of doubtful morals has to be 
spirited out of a compromising situation. 

-These Incidents come rather fnst and thick, 
as though the author has suddenly realized 
that he ought to have something happen. They 
lack an essential element of credibility for that 
reason. However, this is not a serious fault in 
an enjoyable book, since Mr. Stewart's pur- 
pose is not really to titillate the reader with 
adventures but to involve him in the tempo 
and ethos of college life. The book ends with 
Duncan meeting his first love, Janet, now the 
.wife of a don, and being offered a readership 
in modern drama by the Provost of the 
College, a post which he accepts. 

There are to be four more volumes in the 
series — a fact which the novel's American 
publisher might have seen fit to advertise 
somewhere on the book’s jacket, since it 
explains why this one leaves one or two thlngB 
hanging in a manner not otherwise satisfac- 
tory. If the rest of the saga is as accomplished 
and Intelligent as "The Gaudy" then Mr. 
Stewart will be giving us a total. evocation of 
university life as valuable as C. P. Snow's 
comparable evocation of the world of business 
and power. 

Robert Nye Is a pool, critic, onrf 
essayist who lives in Scotland. 


Christian Science Students I Style spoils Potsdam drama 
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Meeting at Potsdani, by Charles L. : Jfoee, Jr. 
New York: M. Evans & Co. $10.95. London: 
Andre Deutsch.£4.50 

By Albert L. Weeks 

Potsdam was the site of one of the three 
post-World War IT summits at which some 
crucial agreements were reached and many 
other International issues were left unre- 
solved, to haunt United States-Sovlet relations 
for a generation. 

In this book, as In his other writings, Mr. 
Mee displays a penchant for developing short, 
popularized, and dramatized accounts of his- 
torical figures or events, rather than writing 
formal history. A former Horizon magazine 
editor, Mr. Mee had as his subject a meeting 
with obvious elements of personal and.lm- 
' personal drama. But he has chosen a banal 
qoenario style, which even at its narrative 
best, falls short of the popularized hiatory- 
wrtilng one flndB in a Barbeura .Tuchman or a 
John Gunther. , 

The Potsdam conference in the summer of 
1945 could not have been held under more 
trying circumstances. ; V; v-: - ;/ ’ 

•Many of the major irritantsaeparating' 


1st ideology or Stalin’s prediction before the 
war that Soviet-style socialist regimes would 
replace the former capitalist regimes of many 
European countries after any.futuro war. Nor 
is he concerned with underlying geopolitical 
factors operating in both East and West as the 
time approached to reach a postwar settle- 
ment of boundaries and positions of power. 

Instead, Lie author preoccupies himself 
with personalities. Stalin "bridles" or puffs on 
his pipe; he even turns "snippety" end is the 
incarnation of a Russian bear. Truman is a 
junior edition of Stalin, but whereas Stalin was 
Associated with the. likes of Berta and 
Vyshinsky, Truman was a product of fhe Boss 
Pendergast machine back In MUsoqri, Chur- 
chill Is depicted as an old fuddy-duddy wfab, 
nevertheless, manages to remain the most 
quotable of the draraatl* personae in Mr. 
-Mee’sbook. , 

' ■ Perhaps the author's obvious preference for 
the current vogue of Cold War reviaiopUm led 
him unalterably down the path. of blaming all, . 
; aides in the postwar disputes, qot the lOast the^ 
, Western powers and ! their leaders.' -Mr, 1 Mee ; 
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Aura of history adds a 
glow to Ronda’s beauty 


;; 

II ' 


By Klmmis Hendrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Honda, Spain 

Ronda has “amblente.” That's what 
Spaniards regard as indispensable in a beauty 
spot. You can’t quite define it, you must sense 
It. And we knew Ronda had ambience the 
minute we arrived. ■ 

This ancient town, high up and clinging to 
the edge of the magnificent deep gorge of the 
Guadafevin, might well be called the crown of 
Andalusia’s “white villages.” They're all 
picturesque, certainly, but Ronda 's height 
seems built on layers and layers of remem- 
bered history. 

We found the hard decision any day was 
whether to stay on our Reina Victoria Hotel 
balcony and watch the sun transform the 
valley or to explore some more the narrow 
streets of the ancient quarter . 

We came by train from Granada; It took 
four hours. We saw. Don Quixote country, 
including windmills, and we gazed on olive 
groves patterning hillsides and farms pros- 
perously utilizing Andalusia’s beautiful red 
soil. .. . 

Motorists could have come faster, except 
that they'd want to stop often to enjoy the 
scene. Ronda can be reached handily by train, 
bus, or car- from Seville,. Cordoba, or Alge- 
ciras, and it wouldn't be hard to get here from 
Madrid. 

Stops should Include such white village 
• beauties as Arcos de la Frontera. And others 
.' too, But we're' sold on Ronda. So were the 
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peninsula’s oldest'pebple. , 


Then the Spaniards of Isabel’s time' made It 
Gothic. In our century, one of its great 
admirers was the German lyric poet Rainer 
Marla Rilke, who wintered here In 1912 and 


described Ronda in a letter as an “in- 
comparable phenomenon" — a city of “little 
palaces behind crusts of pearly white." 

■Andalusians, people who love cleanliness 
and keep their houses whitewashed, appre- 
ciate visitors Like Rilke, and Ronda celebrates 
Ids visit here in many ways. For one, the 
Reina Victoria keeps his room as a museum 
and has a fine statue of the poet in the garden. 

This hotel, with English beginnings by the 
way, offers a double room with breakfast, 
bath, and balcony for about $18. Less ex- 
pensive hotels, like the well-regarded Royal, 
looked pleasant to us, and if they lacked the 
Reina Victoria's panoramic outlook, they 
were near the Alameda de J(»e Antonio. That 
fine park has a splendid overview of the valley 
. and the Serranla de Ronda mountain back- 

7 Bit by, bit we understand' “atablente." 1 
Europeans find Andalusia spectacular, having 
never seen anything probably so vastly mag- 
nificent as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
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The tranquillity of Finland 
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By LpavtttF. Morris 
’Special to . 

.. The Christian Science Monitor ■ • 

■ ■■ A ' Hameerilihiia .Finland, 
this is the ideal pierce to shake oft" jet lag*’ 
after, the ovemight t|-anSatlaiillc flight .to 
Helsinki; For here one can relax in tranquil 
sur'I-pun dings sufch as the modern Aulanko 
Hpte]| pn the shores 6f sprawling Lake Van- 
i.ajayed, , adjacent; lo : the t fcerenej rforesfed ; 
AiilMko.Preserve; • j. - 
’> MqreshdmQte AmlricfliiiSi seeking refresh- 1 
rhenl .’Bnd rejw^ rigbr's of, 

• touring, are dlsc6verln^this so|lta^y retreat, j 
located about- ohe hour and iQmlnutes by fast 
■ train ffom Helsinki. V- v- 

The traih carries first- arid second-class 
coaches and a refreshment car! From com- 
fortable seats in the passenger cars, watch 
through broad “picture windows,” the passing 
Finnish landscape — tfrfy homes flanked by 
flower beds, large land areas being prepared 
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chess 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Piepar»d lor The Christian Scianca Monitor 






Problem No. 671 1 

By Sltgfriad Brahmar 


Problem No. 6712 


By Mlratiav Him I 
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Gateway to Ronda high above the Costa del Sol 


For us Americans who had, the valley's 
wonder was Us ever-chnnging light, and this 
suffused Ronda also, making it special. 

The little city is divided in two parts by a 
gorge which the “New Bridge” crosses. This 
bridge was completed in 1793, after almost *10 
years of work, and leads to tho old section 
where there’s also to bo found, besides 
Moorish traces, an old archway leading to a 
bridge the Romans built. 

Thanks to curronl prosperity, people live 
comfortably among such monuments. Trav- 
elers who knew Andalusia ten ycurs or nmro 


ago enn't fail to be impressed by Iheq; 
grinding poverty hns faded out. ;; 

The Spanish Ministry of lnfonwUoi 
Tourism puts out two especially dto/' 
pamphlets in English nlraut this wtoka: 
They are well worth getting free kmi- 
Spanish National Tourist Office al Roob^. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, NetiJ 
10017, or at Kimilnr offices In Europewj.. 
One is culled "The Route of the W 
Villages" and the other "CosladelSow,... 
dc la l mi, Spain." The latter quite rlgW ‘ 
till! footiMitv mi its cover, “Spain: Aikk 
within Your Reach." t 


While to play and mate in two. 
(Flrat prize, Schach, 1852.) 


Solutions to Problems 

NO. 6709. RxBP . 

No. 6710. 1 Q-KB5, KtxB; 2 OxRP 
It 1..Kt-B6: 2 PxKt 
If 1 ..Kt-Kt5; 2 Kt-K3 

End-Game No. 2208. White wine: 1 RxR/7, 
KtxR; 2 Kt-K8, Resigns; It 2..Q-B2; 3 Kt-R6ch. 


....• Chess in Asia 

Increasing Interest [n chess in Asia resulted in 
the First Asian Teem Championship which took 


White 

White to play and mate In three. 
(First prize. B.O.E., 1949.) 


End-Game No. 2210 


breakfast 1 set out to follow one of the most 
popular trails in the Preserve. It starts off 
steeply,. then. descends gradually through an 
aisle of tall , trees to the Swan Pool, where 
those gracious birds glide quietly toward you 
looking for a tidbit. Tho trail continues on to 
the viewing tower on Aulanko Hill and to 
Satulinna, translated Fairy Castle, the gran- 
ite tower, on the site of a legendary ancient 
i castle, was built In 1906-07. 

! From the top, which r ises more than 300 feet 
.. above the lake surface, bne can see 24 church 
splt^on a blear day..!. . 

-V Satuliqna, with its. arches and crenellated 
lowers, was.bdrapieted before 1890. Since 1955 
" open^alr theatrical performances have bfeen 
held there, and. the Aulanko Satuteatteri 
(Fairytale* Theater) performs there in the 
summer. 

The trail leading to the Swan Pool and to the 
viewing tower is plainly marked with a 
drawing of the tower placed at strategic spots 
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Brescia: worth stopping for 


f lace In Penang, Malaysia, last December. 

earns from the Philippines, Australia. In- 
donesia, Singapore, New Zealand, Japan, Hong . 
Kong, and Malaysia competed. The Philippine 
team finished first, a half-point ahead of the 
Australians. 

Dr Max Euwe. president of the International 
Chess Federation, offered a prize for the "best 
.game." The winner of this game, detailed be- 
low, was S. H. Llm of Singapore. He developed 
a slashing K-sIda attack, punctuated by sacrl- 
< floes, all duly rewarded with success. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 



By Klmmis Itandrlck 
Speclalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Brescia, Italy 
One of Italy's wonders is 
the way it’s easy, and profit- 
able to change travel plans. 
Consider,, for Instance, the 
waywe discovered Breads. 

We were going north from 
Mbnlua and got a late start. 
Our goal was France, but we 
needed to stop somewhere. 
We knew Brescia Is a major 
North Italian industrial city, 
so we surmised it would have 
availeblehotels. 

What we didn't know — 
-and, discovered upon arrive! I 


from the first century and on 
to the Mediaeval Christian 
Museum. 

It was fascinating. A guard- 
ian admitted us to the old 
monastic budding when we 
rang, (lie hell, 

Wc Upped him when we 
left —there was no admission 
charge - but we thought his 
courtesy would have been as 
gracious had we Just said 
thankyou. 

Change trains, stop for auto 
repairs, switch bus lines - 
and it's our experience that 
any place in Italy yields 


treasure. And 
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Um 
.White 
■ 1 P:Q4 
f. 2 P-QB4 
V 3 KI-QB3 
-,i4 B-Kt6 
5 P-K3 
• 8 Kt-BS 
. ;7 P-B6; . 
•. 8 B-KB4 
. 9 B-K5 
10 P-KKI4 
-ill BxKt 

12 P-KR4 

13 0-B2 

14 B-Q3 


Ko 
Black 
P-K3 
KI-KB3 
P-Q4 
B-K2 
QKI-Q2 
P-QR3 
P-R3 
Kt-KR4 
: 0-0 
KKt-63 
BxB 
P-KKt3 
B-Kt2 
O-K 


16 0-0-0 
16 P-R6 
1-7 P-Kt6 

18 BxP - 

19 KUP 

20 KtPxP 

21 PxP 

22 KI-B3 

23 P-Q5 

24 KtxP ■ 

25 Q-B3ch 

26 RxB 

27 R-Rch 
26 Kt-K7 


KO 
Blaak 
P-QB3 
P-K4 
P-K5 
PxB 
Q-K3 
BxRP 
P-B4 
. K-Kt2 
PxP< 
0-QB3 
Kt-B3 
KxR 
K-KI2 
Resigns 


... 1 Pteoaa 

What happens alter Black plays R-RBch, and 
then PxP? (Won by Richter, Berlin, 1930.) 


South Orange, New Jersey, for his win from 
John Qrefe, former U.S. co-champlon. 

This game follows. Rohde worked up a strong 
K-slde attack, whioh Involved a sacrifice ana 
ended with the gain of the exchange, with an 
easily won ending. ■ 

■ King’s Fianchetto Defense 


Statham Brilliancy Prizes-., 

An unusual feature at. the Lone’: Plhe. lotef?'- 
wPnal .Tournament was a prlie !of $60 for, the: 


vmxi pf i ev.^ryretreallbnal 

U.. 'cqu^de^re;,-; 

to! 


m :a.! roodwt 1 


ita'riartfg.r^.yia del * ■ 


m°nal Tournament was' a prlie of $60 for. the: . 
■ brilliant game In' dach round. This was of- 
i^ad Jn addltloh to the generous prizes pro- 
By Lolils 0. Statham. The eeqond round 
SPhxe-Weru to'- 16 year old Michael Rohde, of. 


1 P-K4 

2 P-Q4 

3 Kt-KB3 

4 B-K2 

5 Kt-83 

6 0 - 0 , 

7 P-OR4 
•8 P-R5 , 
9 PxP 

■10 pOB4-: 

12 P-Kt3' 

13 B-R2 

14 B-K3 

15 0-K2 


Rohcte 

Steak 

P-KK13 
B-Kt2 
P-03 
Kt-KB3 
0-0- 
; P-B3 
. Q-B2 
P-K4 . 
. PxP 
v QKfrQZ: 

QKt-B3 

B-K15 

P-KR3 


Orate 

White 

16 KR-Q 

17 P-R4 

18 PxP 

19 PxKt 

20 B-B5 

21 R-Q3 . 

22 QR-Q 

23 RxKt •„ 
.24 R-KI3 : 

...;28 ••QxBqHft. 

28 BxP 

29 QxP 

30 BxQ 
Resigns 
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SPACEQUIZ 


How much do you know about 
space terms and important events in 
space history? 

Try to match the descriptive para- 
graphs with the choices given. 

1. Person in an American spaceship 
who travels far from Earth to 
study outer space. 

2. Title of a Russian space explorer. 

3. This object .revolves around a 
planet and can be man-made. 

4. Sealed pressurized room at the 
top of the spaceship where 
spacemen live while in outer 
space. 

5. This Russian built man-made sat- 
ellite first orbited the Earth on 
Oct. 4,1957. 

6. Rocket expert who helped Initiate 
the Space Age, he Is now the di- 
rector of the George C. Marshall 
Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

7. A Russian, he was the first man In 
space, flying in Vostok I, April 12, 
1961. 

8. First American In space, he made 
1 a 15 minute suborbltal flight on 

May 5,1961. 

9. Circling the globe three times 
Feb. 20, 1962,. In Friendship 7. he 
was the first American to orbit 
the Earth. 

10. On the flight of Apollo 11, he was 
the first man to land on the 
moon, July 20, 1969, at Tranquil- 
lity Base. His famous words are: 

• “One small step for a man, one 
giant leap for mankind." 

11. Moon car which allows spacemen 
to explore the moon's surface. 

12. Launched May 14, 1973, this 
unique experimental laboratory 
had three different crews con- 
ducting scientific tests. 

13. John F. Kennedy Space Center Is 
located on this stretch of land fn 
Florida.-: 

14. Named after a former U.S. presi- 
dent, this space headquarters 
near Houston, Texas, contains 
over 1,000 acres of laboratories, 
test chambers, and offices. 

15. Governmental agency that runs 
the U.S. space program. 

16. With her backup "astrospider," 
. she spun a web in zero gravity; as 

one of 19 Skylab experiments 
chosen from 3,409 scientific pro- 
posals submitted In a nationwide 
competition. 



Apollo-Soyuz link-up 

Choices: 

A. satellite 

B. Lunar Rover 

C. Skylab 

D. astronaut 

E. Nell Armstrong 

F. Yuri Gagarin 

G. cosmonaut 

H. Cape Canaveral 

I. command module or capsule * 

J. Wemher von, Braun 

K. Sputnik I 

L. Arabella 

M. John Glerin 

N. Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center 

O. Alan B. Shepard 

P. National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Answers: 
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Children thrill to Murmansk puppets 


Rohtte 
Steel 
Kt-R2 
P-Kt4 
Kt-B5 
KPxP 
KtxP 
KR-Q 
KtxKtch 
.. BxKl 

$ 




By Elisabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of ’ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Murmansk, U.StS.R. 
Enter a baby kitten, backward, humming 
to itself. Ae it twirls iteioisth^ppy skip of the ' 
flay, it suddenly catches pight of th? fierce ; 
,tlgeran£ jumps wi tji fright,- Add 




Murmansk theater lets - its young actresses 
continue their experiment professionally. , 

The Murmansk company, which occupied 
its strikingly modern theater building only 
three years ago, maintains a busy schedule. ■ 
Theater, artiste make fU of the troupe's varied ' 

puppets, Performers teach ciindren puppe; . 

^aawIm'W 4»i MiamnanbU BhkAA|g t jjjjy. ' 

fs usually off -/ 
culfureiiaite;-, / 



It's all part of an afternoon at the Murmansk 
Puppet Theater, Burely one of the most 
imaginative puppet theaters ; Lp a nation ' that 
abounds in them, \\ . ; \ • 

•** The tiger and kltte^ are Joined by a cast of, 
hitodrekte-that includes ^ivan Ivistnovlchj grand- 
mofher/jthe girl in the perl^ thfli jfiretoan,-’ 
pakhbmushka toe .sUpbqildw^ two 
which flee the boredbm of dogdom tb become 
detectives; ; Shapokiyak,. : .the pernicious; pld 
ladji, and the Minister: of Tender Fe^ingai; : • 

In addition, there are ^he { characters ,£owr 
such pc|uit plays as “The; Emperor's New 
Ciotbe9."Tn the latter the quilted puppets are 
life size, and are managed by' black-hooded 
and robed aqtors in an adaptation 1 of Jap mi’s 
Bunrakq puppets. This style of puppet was a 
student experiment Uiree years, ago ad- the 
Leningrad Theatrical Institute ' tlwt irrupt of 
the Murmansk actoto came! ) jfrora, .and; the 


The theater's aim is to surround the child 
With beauty, from the moment he enters the 
lobby, under the knees of a cast-iron and glass 
Gulliver. In the buffet. . there are liltije tile 
ditora.aM a tite table deebrated ddth bright, 
.•'reti'riwes- On the wall are cef amlc plates and 
.wood cairvihgs of ' ijttJe Red ■ Riding Hood, ; 
Tsareyich TyfthV and many other characters. . 
‘ The wdjipriwn la cozy, accommodating 250 on . 
tonerowof^bari . :'-. 4 . !! 

..-The actors^ ^prefer.’childton's audlehces. to.‘ 
: adult ones, to are skeptical. Biit children 
iimnediatoiy.put toetr trust In the story," said 
actressSvetlana Fesenko., - • . .-V 

s ', th rbturn for their ,teust. the Chtidreh receive 
. - an ; hour and . 20 minutes of enchantment, The. 
;; ; magic! >tarts when the handmade maprame 
cut tain rtees on the urst scene. It continues 
.v ,tto;pHgh: the ctmcert-r-r unique to Murniapsk — 
tojwtori 1 Colored lighte.blink op and off to time; 

: : or niiarclii:;': . ■ t . '•/ -•••i'.,. 
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Sin ce there never was a Mrs. Bridfles, It was necessary to invent her 

Recipes straight out of TV’s 'Upstairs, Downstairs 

r 9 ‘ M IJU-.-J I 
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Py Pliyllla llanos 
Staff writer of 

• The Christian Science Monitor 
If anyone watching television's "Upstairs, 
Downstairs" ever wondered what Mrs. 
Bridges was up to 12 hours a day belowstalrs, 
Uloy now may have proof of the pudding. One 
of the first cookbooks to give menus for the 
people upstairs as well as for those In the 
kitchen, la Mrs. Bridges 1 Upstairs, Downstairs 
Cookery Book. 

A collection of Victorian and Edwardian 
recipes, the hook (Macmillan, £2.95, 90p 
paper) is also a glimpse Into the age Itself, 
with some of Mrs. Bridges' original and often 
caustic remarks. 

"Chocolate cake," she writes, “must never 
be flavored with anything other than vanilla. 
Some cooks nlin good chocolate cake by 
adding grated orange peel, or rum flavoring, 
or even coffee l" 

"From all my years in service I have 
learned that gentlemen and menservants alike 
share a preference for plea, cold cuts and 
pickles, when all is said and done," she says. 

Of course there never was a Mrs. Bridges, 
but the book is written as IT there were, with a 
foreword in. which Mrs. Bridges tells of 
learning country dishes from her mother and 
of collecting recipes as under-cook for a Mrs. 
Har court, a fine cook In the French fashion. 

' Kate Bridges was born In Bristol, bht her 
mother came from Sandy, in Bedfordshire, 
and there are many local recipes including 
references to cheeses from Cambridge, cakes 
from Bedfordshire, rook pie from Wiltshire, . 
Sally Lupus and Bath buns from the West 
Country , Mrs. Bridges’ home. 

' The book is divided into categories that 
made up the typical Edwardiaq menu of the 
: .v .day , and In turn eafch. category: js separated 
Ipto tbe "upstairs" .recipes- add the "down- 
stairs" rticlpes. • • • • ** - v 

For example, while the gentry upstairs 
enjoyed Gigot Hot! a la Richelieu, the folks in 
the kitchen were dining on Oxtail Braised with 
Parsnips. 

. The actual writing and editing was done by 
Adrian Bailey, food editor for the prestigious 
British magazines Queen and Harpers, Bailey 
also contributed all the English cooking 
material that appeared in the Time-Life 
cookbook series, and he 1 b especially knowl- 
- edgeable for the gastronomy of Great Brit- 
ain’s regional foods, j. , 

•. Re writes in the cookbook.. of ,the French 
Irtfluence on EngUsh cooking and tells of 
:i English chefs adding to' their repertoires.' the 



Puddings go to the table covered with jams and custards 


new fashionable creations of Tournedos Ros- 
sini, Langtry, Melba, and Sarah Bernhardt. 
Not to be outdone, Mrs. Bridges added her 
own contribution In honor of her employer: 
Tournedos Bellamy. • 

A request from upstairs for something 
special sent Mrs. Bridges hustling to the stove 
to make- Cotes de Veau Tellyrand — veal 
cutlets spread with chicken forcemeat, rolled 
in chopped truffles, and sowed with Sauce 
Perlgueux. . 


But, as Mrs. Bridges said "... . It Is in the 
simple things that one's true skill and honest 
application are revealed." Although she does 
not Bay so, It Is certain thatslmllar tastes wore 
shared both upstairs and downstairs, and that 
master and servant alike enjoyed Mrs. 
Bridges' Hot Pot, Steak and Kidney Pie, 
Pudding, Toad-in-the-Hole, Boiled Beef and 
Carrots and the sweet, steamed puddings that 
went to the table covered in jam or custard. 

After all, an abundance of rich food would 


have contradicted Victorian ob 1 ^/ 
thrift ami pnrslmony. 

Both vinegar and ammonia were mi- 1 
cakes as raising ngonls; mixed with K 
nnlc of soda they produce carbon dtai 
which makes the cake light. Kdlhe?' 
vinegar nor the ammonia affect the tagiJL£: 
cake. This Vinegar Cako is aplewat-^J. 
luncheon cake. 'W.. 

Vinegar Cake ■ 

B ounces flour 

8 ounces sugar r 

B ounces butter f 

4 eggs . £ 

Grated peel “j lemon f 

2 tablespoons vinegar /' f 

V 2 teaspoon bicarbonate of soda / 

Nutmeg (. 

Cream the butter and sugar then sUCil 
beaten eggs by degrees. Sift flour wtthiA; 
and fold into butter. Add lemon ped alii 
pinch of nutmeg. Have the oven heated toB. 
degrees F., also have ready acaketlnoUbdi 
diameter, lined with buttered, grase^i: 
paper. Pour the vinegar into the baiter, UHj - . 
in well, and pour quickly Into Ihe cakefo. , 
liOvel Ihe top and place on the center ihiijN 
Ihe oven. Cover with a piece of greasepi: ; 
paper and leave for 1 hour, then remove jf ■ 
and cook a further 30 mlnules or dr; :■ 
skewer comes away clean. . 

"Hudson's recipe” was the note wrtllat/ 
Mrs. Bridges' recipe for scones. Hndaw , 
the butler at Eaton Place, and he was fed;-., 
so presumably he knew Ihe recipe jhr 
The scones were made with buUemta/*; 
plays an important part in Ihe baking J* ' 
in Woles and Ireland, as well as In Scd* j 

Hudson's Scones r 

1 pound flour 

1 teaspoon suit s 

2 ounces huttor . '<) 

l teaspoon bicarbonate of soda 

Vj pint buttermilk 

Sift flour with salt - 

butler in lino crumbs. Add MUw** 
milk with a heaped teaspoon * 
tartar. Knead to a stiff ’dough' • L| 

and roll or press the dough ’M. y| 
thick. Cut rounds will] » 
cutter or with the rim of 
for to to 15 minutes or until Ihey w . .. 

I and golden brown. \ ' \ 




Getting to know your nasturtiums 

Being a brief introduction to the Tropaeolum family and such shady 
characters, as T. Majus, T. Tuberosum, T. Speciosum, and Canary Creeper 


By Christopher Andreas . f 
• Special to ’ 

Tbs Christian Science Monitor 

Eldrotb, North Yorkshire 
Every child who's played In a garden knows 
what a nasturtium is: the seeds are big and 


If, like me, you are usually behindhand In 
the garden, It might atm be worth sowing 
some nasturtiums here and there this year. 
Rigid sticking to the dates recommended' on 
seed packets and in gardening books (or 
articles, for that matter) takes away some of 


wall of the house. In a few weeks it will be five 
or six feet high and producing lots of Us small 
trumpet-flowers, yellow and orange with long 
spurs like a cockerel's foot. 

Near Tuberosum I've planted an even more 
attractive perennial member of the tribe: T. 


spectacular 


Upped with black. 

Willey it to grown in p* 8 — ; v 

climber. Instead U 
three feet !ong,n*^ 
nol quite creej^g 
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SPACE LINKUP 


Soviet 


By Robert C. Cowen 

For Soviet journalists, the Apolio-Soyuz 
space flight is like a long-awaited Siberian 
thaw. As one of them put it, in anticipa- 
tion of this flight, it could bring the first 
"green shoots In the frozen ground" of 
secrecy that has let Soviet press and 
public know even less about their own 
country's space program than do Western 
observers. 

Now Soviet reporters have something 
approximating the detailed, real-time 
information on a Soviet space flight that 
American news media take for granted 
with U.S. missions. 

This opening up is the fruit of what John 
P. Donnelly, assistant administrator for 
public affairs of the U.S. National Aero- 
nautics and '■ Space — Administration 
(NASA), calls “the first public affhira 
International agreement." 

While the press couldn't go to the Soviet 
launch site, television coverage of lift-off 
. was autoprlzed, ; . 

Besides the launch coverage^ Mr. Don- ‘ 
nelly notes such other breakthroughs as 
Soviet agreement to provide live moni- 
toring of ground-space communications 
so reporters can hear cosmonaut-con- 
troller chitchat throughout the Soyuz 
mission. A press center outside Moscow 
provides information - and a site for 
ehange-of -shift press briefings by mission 
controllers. 

NASA public affairs officers helped to 
staff this center while Soviet personnel 
worked at the press center in Houston. 
Also, a NASA-style commentator at So- 
viet mission control provided continuing 
• flight Information. 

For the first time, Mr. DonneUy ob- 
serves. public affairs experts have been 
closely Involved in Soviet space flight 
planning. This reflects the high priority 
given to making this mission a visible 
symbol of detente. 


press in a new ‘orbit’ too 





Apolio-Soyuz commanders Leonov, Stafford — 'green shoots' for Soviet Joumaifsts? 


The result is still only half a loaf of 
Information compared to the wide access 
reporters have to American space facil- 
ities, to space flight experts, and to 
background documents. But it is a gen- 
uine breakthrough for the Soviet press. .. 

When American science writers toured 
the Soviet Union on an exchange visit 
three years ago, we found we often knew 
more about the Soviet space program 
than did our Soviet colleagues, Not only 
were goals/ dates, and results of many 
missions withheld, but details of facilities 


and missions widely known in the West 
were unknown to many of these science 
writers. 

"This secrecy . . . bothers ub too," one ' 
of our hosts remarked,, adding "But I ■' 
think this will change. As cosmonauts 
train with your astronauts, ad. our people 
go more and more and see how you do 
things . . . I think they will begin to loosen 
up." 

Indeed, there has been a loosening up r : 
Cosmonauts Valeri N. Kubasov- and 
Alexei A. Leonov have become as adept 




turn their economic hopes for the future dance of rivers and warm ocean water? jH- 

closer tp home, rather than rely on outer coupled wilhanoyersUpply 

space alone. Diversity: |$ the namh; of..the- ;. and toi^bxMclatnsi ; 

game npw. say area bustiMsg 

theyi : . ataiii 

light Indus tty to Brevard County.DulId' 1 Irtthe future. •*" : 

more motels and amusements to accommo- Many laid-off engineers and technicians 


■ P :P? 


...as economic hopes 
/ rise in launch region 

' -ByGewgs'Mimeyiiun' 

.Staff cttrre^wndentdf. 1 ':'' : . " 

The (3n4stim)$clehci!i ^tinltbr ;* • 

. j. . - Cocos Beach, Florida 

* ’ .The "boom towns" that mushroomed 
around Florida’s Kennedy space Center in 
' the. 1960s no longer have their beadsTn the 
1980Sj* their foot- are 
planted flrtoly on the ground. •; 

' ^ tim^ has come, . residents say, for 

^toini'iUe.C^oaBea^, apd Mribourne to 


more motels and amusements to accommo- 
date the growing number of tourists, and 
. create a conducive' atmosphere for the 
ranks of retired persons flowing Into the 
• rapidly multiplying mobile homes and 
. . condominiums. .. • : " 


have chosen to remain here, seeking 
employment In other, less-affluent fields; 
"I've got three' graduate engineers work-, 
ing for me as salesmen'/: comments -Jack 
BUrklew, a successful real estate broker 


The dismay that swept these palm-tree- : and president of the Mriboume Chnd^tf jpf 
studded communities following the drastic, Commerce. • •• , '•* 5 

cutbacks In' the U.S. space program has ; Despite his optlmism. Mr. Buridew says 


cutbacks In the U.S. space program has 
...been replaced by- a strong -resolve to. 
become more self-suff Iqient. . Despite the 
likelihood of further layoffs at Kennedy 
Space Center, after the Apolio-Soyuz Test 
Project, most businessmen and reddents 
*: whoremain feel the worst Is over. ... 

: Although some, are -reiuctont to say to, ' 


mahy houses Jn the area are going unsold 
and that thb rte? estate market has dropped 
abdut 16 per cent in the past , year and r a 
half.. However, - florlda’s. growing popu- 
lation has forced the price of an average 
river-front htrnse up.from $16,0po a few 
y esrsageto$45 , 000 today j . . : t;. 


at handling press conferences as Is 
.veteran astronaut Deke Slayton. And 1 
Soviet authorities have released a prec- 
edent-breaking amount of information. 

"I cannot be sure," the Soviet science 
writer had prophesied, "But I begin to 
-see a few green shoots in the frozen . - 
ground. . If we cultivate these, If wo- ‘ 
don’t expect too much but cherish each 
. sprout, I think eventually we WU1 have a ' 
garden." The Apnllo-Spyus Information - 
flow may' be the first flowering of that ; 

. garden. : r / • \C v" ' ■- •/ ■ 


; . up for, the space shuttle program .that is 
; - ; CXpectedto continUel nto tftS J980s. : .!; 
g theya|6 sfjq^wpfk;^ 

eftiploymeh ti the space shuttle, designed to 
produce some 40 launches a year, will 
provide continual employment — a definite 
• plus, as some Here see It. . ' 

1 -.. - Resid^nlSH Clte numerous , other reasons 
v fbr thelrootimliim^ . ■ /. •; ■«. 

' • The Cfipe 's debp-water dhnyons will be ; 

: - 1 : used to titet.the Trident'nuciear submarine 
;beln^ developed, to replace the Polaris. A; ’ 
., work fo^ce bf 3,000 Is expeCted to be : 

^•'-.iiMdeid,; r}T\ v’-. 

'• The Vi klp’g prpbe : to. Mars and the. 
V.- continued leunchlnm ;.ot other bommu* ; 
. . hicatton satehjtes: will; provide' additional ; 

•r ? • iSpbculaUons.to.Washmgtbq that NASA 4 . 
v : will be giiWA 'the' job' of - ^eyelopihg. a : 
natiohajl eiisrky program hda raised hopes, ; 

. here. Residents wonder:^ "Who has the;;' 


• natural resources — suq, sshd, aod sbup- l assUfed Ufcy will have a jobad NASA gbdp 


- work force' ;tp do 

!- tlte : job^t0rt n c 
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Une solennelle mise en garde sur le plan nucleaire 


ij- . i. * 
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par James B. Con ant 

Les discussions actuelles sur Tfinergie 
nucleaire me troublent au plus haut 
' degr6 Le public en g6n£ral n’a aucune 
idle des dangers que reprlsente ^exis- 
tence de ce qu'on appelle les residus 
atomiquos — sous-produits resultant 
nlcossairement de toutes les combinol- 
sons pour la mise en valeur de la force 
atomique. 

II y a plus de trente ans, je travaillais 
comme dlllgue de Vannevar Bush, 
directeur du Bureau de recherclies et 
de dlveloppement dans le cadre de la 
mobilisation de toutes les forces pour 
la guerre. A ce titre, je participais aux 
entretiens hautement secrets sur les 
plans pour la construction d'un© 
bombe atomique. On envisageait trois 
raitliodes, dont l'une Itait splcialement 
prisle par les physiciens amlricains 
intlressls. Celle-ei portait sur la fabri- 
cation sur une grande Ichelle d'un 
lllment tout k fait nouveau qu'on 
avail baptist plutonium. 

En tant que chlmiste me rattachant 
& l'dcole conventionnelle, j’avais des 
doutes sur la mise en pratique de cette 


combinaison. Je n’btais pns seul 6 
Itre sceptique. Je me souviens ct un 
collogue britannique disant que la 
hardiease de l’ldle Itait typiquement 
am&ricaine. II ajoutait que, si cette 
combinaison pout la confection d une 
bombe ne rlussissait pas, nous pour- 
rions toujours justifier les efforts a cet 
e/fet, pai ce que les reactions nuclloires 
pourralent etre une source de chaleur. 
A cette epoque, personne ne s'intlressoit 
d des sources de chaleur ; nous Itions 
a la recherche si possible de la composi- 
tion d'une bombe atomique. 

Mais les temps ont change. L'atten- 
tion s'est ddplacle vers la production 
de chaleur. Dans un sens, la prediction 
'faite par mon ami britannique il y a si 
longtemps s’est av6r£e juste. La fission 
d'un isotope d'uranium ou de son 
Equivalent peut produire de la chaleur 
en quantity controlles propres k faire 
marcher k la vapeur des group.es 
g£n£rateurs. II y a malheureusement 
un obstacle. Les sous-produits mate- 
riels provenant de la fission, connus 
sous le nom de residus nucllaires, sont 
ex tr linemen t rndloactlfs et dangereux 
k manier et resteront dangereux pen- 
dant des slides. 


David E. Lilienthal (premier presi- 
dent de la Commission sur l’lnergic 
atomique) a fait ressovtir clairomcnt ce 
point dans un article paru dims 1c 
New York Times du 20 juin. II 6crit : 
« Personne n’a encore fabriqul un 
rlacteur sOr, avantagoux et exploitable 
sur le plan commercial. » II poursuit : 
« Ces residus mortels sont cn train de 
s'nccumuler 6 un ryLhmc claimant 6 
travel’s les Etats-Unis dans plus de 
cinquante centrales nucleaires et dans 
de nombreuses centrales ailleurs dans le 
monde. » 

II semblerait que d’arrlter d’en 
produire apporterait la solution au 
probllme de la destruction de ce que 
M. lilienthal appelle les cendres 
« diaboliquement radioactives ». Mais 
une telle proposition est aujourd’hui 
absolument utopique. 

Dans le dernier numero de la publi- 
cation Foreign Affairs du mois de ju 11- 
let, William O. Doub et Joseph M. 
Dukert discutent une proposition qui 
cst actuellcment k l’ltude nuprcs du 
Bureau . international de I'encr^ic 
atomique, k Vienne. Elle nurait trait u 
l'ltablissement d'une slric de centres 
nucllaires rdgionaux lout nutour du 


moncle, qui scraicnt finances Par ' 
certain nombve do nations et 
rnient leurs services k de 
pays. « Le Bureau ’ international^ ' 

1 enorfiio atom iquo devrait. partidpera, r 
choix u emplacements pou r de Vi i 
centres regionaux, leurs pl Ms ; 
fonctlonnemonl. » . “ ! 

Pom- mol, colic proposilwa oika 
plus grands espoirs pour une solution ( 
des tcrriblcs p rob limes auxquek ntaj f 
devons faire face k cause de ia 
gnance du monde d'nrrlter la wmstp f 
tion et la morchc dc centrales defied 
nucldairc. Nous ne devons jamii^. | 
blier que chaque augmentation d'ku. | 
glc produite par reaction nucliait 
entraine une augmentation de I’ampbz 1 
de la menace qui restera suspends sui ' 
nos Lbtes ct celles de nos descendants i 
pendant des siccles. j 


La D r Conant a 6t& pro/eswur 6?.- 
c/iimic i) IVniversitd de Harvard awst 
(Feu assurer la prvshlence, puls H «/*»•'• 
ambassadcur des Etats-Unis d Bonn if. 
analyste pour I'cnscipncmcnt auxEtsln 
Unis. 1' 
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Von James B. Conant 

Die gegenwMrtigen Besprechimgen 
. !. Uber die Atomenergle beunrulilgen 

' - mlch sehr. DJe allgemeinc Offentlich- 

keit ahnt nicht die Gefalu’en, die der 
; vorhanden© sogenannto Atomirttill — 

i ■ etn unausbleibllches Nebetipvodukt aller 

.;i Projekte zur Nutzbarmachung der 

Atomkraft — - mit sich bringt. 

/ < Vor lib'er • 30 Jahren . war ich als 

■'ji • Assistent ftir Vannevar Bush, den. Di- 

/ xektor f Ur- Forschung und Entwicklung 

E ,: ‘. ; , v .W^Hrend des! Krieges, tatig und, war 
I V • • dadur ch in die hdchst gehbim?n Bespre- 

JiV chupgen und plane fur deii Bau eiher 

\ Atombombe eingqweiht. Dret Verfahreri 

I'.'S burden in Bqtracht gezogen, von denen 

il'j • • • die beteiligien amerikanlschen Physiker 

. .. besondei's : ©Jnes'- bevorzugten. Es 

. . drehte sicli dabei um r die Massenfabri- 

Kation eihes nagelneuen Elements, dem 
u-jp • man die Bezelchnuhg : Plutonium boi- 

i|r »i . •_ , • gelfcgt hatte.- : > *: 

)( s . Als eln konservativer Chemiker zweir 

}i ■'* ■ . felte ich an der Durchfilhrbarkelt des ; 

Planes. Ich war jedbeh nioht der ©in- 


Eine ernste Warnung 


w 


zige Skeptiker. Ich kann mlch an einen 
britischen ICollegen orinnern, der sagte, 
dafl die Kiihnheit der Idee typisch 
amerlkanisch sei. Er fUgte hinzu, dafl 
wir, sollte das Vorhaben, eine Bombe 
herzustellen, fehlschlagcn, immer die 
damit verbundenen Bomtihungcn recht- 
fertlgen kOnnten, da durch Kernreaktion 
Whrme erzeugt werden kdnno. Zu der 
Zelt interessierte Blch kelner von uns 
fUr WBrmequellen; wir such ten nach 
einer magliqhen Komponente einer 
Atombombe. 

Aber die Zeiten haben sich gQSndert. 
Die Aufmerksamkoit gilt nun der 
WSrmegewinnung, ■ In gewisser Hin- 
Sicht hat sich die' Vorhersage meines 
britischen Ereundes vor so .langer Zelt 
erfullt. Die Spaltung von Uran-Isotopen 
oder deren Equivalent kann in gere- 
gelten Mengen WSrme erzeugen, die 
■ ein : Dampfkraftwerk betreiben kann. 
Leider hat die Sache einen Haken. Die 
. stqrilichen Nebenprodukte der Spal- 
tung, ( als Atommlul bekapht, Siiid sehr 
radiqaktiv und gefahrlich und werden 

es.fiir Huhdert© von Jahren bleiben. ' 


Dicscn Aspekt hat David E. Lilienthal 


(erslcr Vorsilzender tier nmerikanlschcn 
Atomencrgie-Kommlssion) in cincm 
Artikol. der am 20. Juni in dor Now 
York Times vorflffentlicht wurdc, klar 
dargclegt. Er schreibt: „Uis jotzt hat 
nodi nlemand olncn absolut sichcrcn, 
wirtschoftlich rontoblon und brouch- 
bnren Roaktor erfunden." Er fiihrt fort: 
„Dleae ttidlichen Abfiillo haufen sich in 
alarmicrcndem Umfang in den Voxel- 
nlglen Staalen in Uber 50 Atomkrnll- 
werken und in vlelen Kraflwerkcn nn- 
dorswo in der Welt an." 

Das Problem der Bescitlgung dcssen, 
was Lilienthal den „teuflisch radioak- 
tiven" Staub nennt, lBflt sich anschei- 
nend nur dadurch Ibsen, dafl seine 
Produktion eingestellt wird. Dooh dies 
ware im Augenblick vblllg unreal istisch. 

In der letzten Ausgabe dqr Zeitschrift 
Foreign Affairs (Jull) besprechen 
William O. Doub und Joseph M.TJukert 
eine Mbglichkeit, mit der sich nun 
die Internationale Atomenergio-Orga- 
tiisation in Wien befaflf. Es wttrde 


bedeiilen. dafl elm; Rciho von regl* > 
Kcmzenlmi uberall in dor.^ 
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Zunahmo dor durch ^ 
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[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Uborseuunq des auf der Home -For urn-Saiie a n enqiisch stscheinonden feligiosen AnikaH 
(Erne douf&cne UDe>se l/i ing erscne.nl wochenilicn | 


Des horizons plus larges 


Unseren Ausblick erweitern 


Comp rend te le rupport qui nous unit 
a noire Crculeur nous pcrmel de nous 
clever au-dessus de l'adversite et de 
devonir maitres de la situation quelquc 
desolanles que semblcnt les conditions. 
.Dieu est Entendement, Vie, Vcrite, 

. ''Ajnour, lermes que la Bible utilise en 
fait ou qu’elle suggerc netlemcnt. 
Comme tel, Dieu ne .saurait etre vic- 
limo de circonstances ou d’cvenemenls 
deprimants. Parmi les ressources dont 
Dieu dispose se trouvent la mailrisc, 
Tintelligencc; l’intention, l'intdgritd, In 
vital itc, In bcaulc et Tamour et ces 
iivisr hi roes ne pi- uvon l etre ni gaspil- 
li'-rs ni m:il tililisees. Elies demeurent 
imuetus ;i jamais, toujours a la disposi- 
tion de I'hommc, I'iniage ou expression 
spirit not lo de Dieu. 

Notre veritable rirhesse est spiri- 
tuellc et chaque jour nous revele de 
nouvelles occasions de mieux utiliser 
les qualites emanant de Dieu et de 
meltre cn pratique, humainemcnl, ce 
qui nous cst nalurollement dcvolu, en 
tant que refiet. Quellcs que puissent 
etre les exigences dc la situation, il 
y a toujours un choix a faire : soit 
suecomber devnnt les defis qui se 
prdsentent et ne rien faire, soil re- 
chercher une solution positive grace 
b une comprehension plus profonde de 
Dieu et la parfaite relation qui unit 
l'homme k Dieu. Les debuts seront 
peut- etre modest es mais il se passera ' 
des cliose9 mcrveilleuses k mesure que 
nous ^largtrons notre horizon mental. 

Avec autorit6 la Bible declare : « En 
r6allt6, dans L'homme, e’est l’esprit, le 
souffle du Tout^PuiflBant r _qui_sionne 
^'intelligence. * 1 Assurement Joseph - 
comprenait bien comment agit cet 
« esprit ». Precipitd par ses freres dans 
un puits et emmene en captivite 
eomme esclave cn Egypte, nous nc le, 
voyons pas perdre son : temps - 
s'apltoyer sur lui-mfime, A se ddcou- 
rager ou & se lamenter tristement. 
Sh force rdsidait en la conviction que 
Dieu est bon et qu'Il est toujours 
prdsent et il devint bientot l'intendant 
principal de la maison du chef des 
gardes du Pharaon. Il fut ensuite jetd 
en prison aprds avoir etc faussement 
accusd par la femme dc cet offlcier. 
Mdme alors, ceci ne parvint pas k le 
ddtruire, pas plus que les occasions 
qui lui dtaient donndes de bien faire. 
Ayant lid connaissance avec quelqu’un 
en prison, sa imputation parvint jusqu'A 
la cour du Pharaon et il fut par la 
suite & meme de rendre service k ce 
souverain, ce qui fit nommer Joseph 
. 5 un poste d'une influence considdra- 
! ble. S’appuyant invari ablement sur 
Dieu, il rdussit mdnje. & nourrir 
J’Egypte. pendant une .pdriode de 

• famine. . 

■ < Je me suis un .jour trouvd dans une 
situation trds- difficile. J'dtais alors 
d l'universitd avec .un- programme 
d'dtude chargd qui me prenait tout 
mon temps et j'essayais de participer 
a des activitds musicales et autres* 
Avec en moyenn^ quelquds heuves de 
sommeil seulemerit chaque npit; j!avBis 
-,- atteint un dtat- d’dpulBement ; et, .dd ^. ; 
fait mds etudes en souffralefit;';' - 
. C'est alors que .dans la grave 
necessite ,o(t je nte trouvais, je me 

• suls tbiirnd:en pridre vers Dieuj et j'ai 
■ • . trouvd la; rdpouse- y-a Science Chrd- 

1 tienne* enselgrie que DieU' estTle' seul; 

!• at : \ihique.. Eri tehderhent . de l’univers 
f[ t qt qua le .vdrjtabld identitd' spirituelle 
( ; ae. l'homme, ' re^ldte cet Enten^drneht. 

Eri • fjri ant . . de m ahidire k ; compreridre ' 
v .-Blus qlairemeht Diehx et la. relation; 

, -qui k Lui‘, je coippri?. Clair ement , 

qtie 1 'expression de Dieu Ar .et ; c.’etaife : 
V .Plan ' mol — qe! pouvalt jeinals dtre. 
f i’hsjree • ni bouleversde. ' jWe . fortetioh L - 
total© consistent ^iexpirimer .Pdtre de- ; 
•D(eu; et damme -j 'avals, : dtd crd4 ; poiir . 


inaintcnant, je ne vais plus in’inquieter 
ou me soucier des exigences du len- 
demain, mais je vais utiliser l'heurc 
presente au maximum et ne gaspiller 
aucunc occasion de bien faire. A par- 
tir de ce moment-16, j’ai decouvert de 
nouveaux moyens dc mieux faire ct 
de travailler plus efficacemenl. Pnr- 
tant de ces modcsles premices, j’ui ac- 
compli ce qui scmblait impossible. 
J'ai obtenu mon diplomc universitaire 
avec des notes supdrieures 6 la 
moyenne tout en m’acquittant de toutes 
mes autres taches avec joie ct un sens 
de liberte. L’epui.scment me quitta 
et a sa place vinl un renouveau dc 
ennfinnee el de viguotir. 

Christ Jesus nous a rnonlre com- 
ment mcner une vie feeondo el bien 
rempiic. Au cours de ses quelquc 
t rente annees d'cxislcnce il u niarqud 
la pcnsce du monde incompnrahlc- 
mcnl. Le succes de sa mission avait 
sa source dans la bonte dc Dieu et 
non dans Tegoeentrisme. 11 dit : « Mon 
Perc ngit jusqu'd present, moi aussi, 
j’agis. »» a Une inspiration et une 
dnergie nouvclles sont nolrcs lorsque 
nous suivons son exemple. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Decouvreur et 
Fondatcur de la Science Chretienne, 
ecrit : ■ Il est sage de vouloir s'at- 
tendre a Dieu et d'dtre plus sage que 
les serpents ; de ne hair personne, 
d’aimer ses ennemis, et de regler ses 
comptes hvec chaque heure qui 
passe. » 3 

1 Job 32:8; 2 Jean 5:17; n Message to The 
Mother Church for 1902, p. 17. 


* Cfcrtiiian Science prononcar 'krtttienn 'saisnnce 

Lb traduction IranqalBB du livre d'AluOe da la Science 
OlirtBenne,' «: Solanoa • ft 8anl« aVfc la Claf daa 
Eoniurpei’de Mary. Batter Eddv..axipla avec la (e*l» an- 

t llaia an rfgard. On peut I'achatar dans lea SallH da Leo- 
tire da la Science Chrwenn*. du la conunandar k 
Frances C Car Ison, PuMKhar'a Agent. One Norway 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. USA. 02115. 


Pour toua renaelgnetnanla sur Im autraa pubticallons 
da |a Science Chriuenna en (rancata. fcrlre k The Chria- 
tian Science PubHaMng Society, One Norway SireaL Boa- 


Ion. Massac husatls. USA. 021 15. 


Wcnn wir unscrc Beziehung zu im- 
serem Schopfer verstehen, konuen wir 
uns iiber Mjflgeschicke erhe-ben, dic- 
Dinge meistern, ganz gleicli. wie triib 
es aussehen mag. 

Gott ist Gemiit, Leben, Wahrheit, 
Liebe — Begriffe, die in der Bibel 
direkt gebraucht werden oder auf die 
eindeulig hingewiesen wird. Und da 
Gott Gemul, Leben, Wahrheit und 
Liebe ist, knnn Er nt etn als das Opfcr 
von Umstanden oder niederdriickcn- 
den Ereignissen sein. Herrschaft, In- 
tel! igenz, Zielbewufltheit, Rechtschaf- 
fenheit, Lebendigkeit, SchBnheit, Liebe 
gehbren zu Gottes Reich tiimern und 
kon nen unmoglich versebwendet oder 
miflbrauchl werden. Sic sincl immer - 
dar unversehrt und stehen dem Men- 
schcn, dem geistigen Ebenbild oder 
Ausdruck Goltes, ullozcit v.ur Ver- 
fiigung. 

Unset- wirklicher Rcichluun ist gri- 
st ig, und jeder Tag bietet uns Gclc- . 
gen he it, unscre von Gott stummenden 
Eigenschaflen besser zu nutzen und das 
auf menschlicher Ebcnc prnktlsch nn- 
zuwenden, was uns ganz naUirlicli 
durch Widcrspiegelung gchort. Was 
auch cine Situation von uns abvcrlan- 
gen mag, wir haben immer die Wnhl: 
entweder den Heraus f order un gen 

nachzugebcMi und nichts zu lun oder 
eine positive Losung durch ein lie- 
fc-res Verstiindnis von Gott und der 
vollkommcnen Bcziehung des Men- 
schen zu Ihm zu suclien. Wir mogen 
klein anfangen, aber in dem Mafle, wie 
wir unseren ment&len Ausblick erwei- 
tern, werden sich wunderb&rc Dingo 
ereignen. 

Die Bibel erklart mit Nachdruck: 
„Der Geist ist es in den Menschen und 
dor Odem des Allmachligon, der sic 
verstiindig macht.“ 1 Joseph verstand 
gewiD das Wirkcn dieses „Geistea 4 ‘. 
Als er von seinen Brudern in eine 
Grube geworfen und als Sklave nach 
Agypten gebraeht wurde, vergeudete 
er keine Zeit mit Selbstbedouern, Ent 
mutigung oder schmerzlicher Weh 
klage. Die Uberzcugung von Goltes 
GUte und Immergegenwart stilrklc 
ihn, und er wurde bald Verwalter des 
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Haushalls des Kainmerers und Obcr- 
sten der Lei b wadi e des Phurao. Dnnn 
wurde Joseph von der Ehcfrau dieses 
Manncs folsch bc-sehuldigL und ins Gc- 
fiingnis geworfen. Doeh aueh dies 
zerstortc ihn nicht, noeh lieB er sich 
die Gelegenheit nehmen, Gutes zu 
tun. Durch jemanden, den Joseph im 
Gefiingnis kcnnengelc-rnl liatte, -wurde 
or am Hole des Pharao bekannt und 
konnte sp liter jenem Herrsc-her r-inen 
Dienst erweisen, wofur ihm eine sehr 
einfluflreiche Stellung ubertragen 
wurde. Da er immer auf Gott ver- 
traute, war er sogar imstande, die 
Agypter wiihrend einer Hungersnot zu 
verso rgen. 

Ich fond mich eiiunal einer iiber- 
wnltigenden Situation gegenuber. Ich 
bcsuchtc die Hochschulc und haltc 
einen enormcn akndcmischen Lehr- 
stoff zu bowultigen, und ich vcrsuchte 
glcichzeitig, musiknlisch und noch auf 
anderen Gcbieten tiilig zu sein. Da ich 
durchschnittlich pro Nacht nur wenige 
Stunden schlafen konnte, hatte ich 
einen Zustand der Erschopfung er- 
rcicht, und mein Studium litt dar- 
unter. 

In dieser Zeit tiefster Not betete ich 
zu Gott, und ich fand chic Losung. 
Die Christliche Wissenschnft-- lehrt, 
dafl Gott das eine und einzige Gemut 
des Universums ist und dafl das 
wahre, geistige Selbst des Menschen 
dieses Gemlit widerspiegelt. AJs ich 
um ein klnreres Verstiindnis von Gott 
und meiner. Bcziehung zu Ihm betete, 
wurde mil* klar, dafl Gottes Ausdruck 
— und das war ich — niemnls behin- 
dert oder aufgehalten werden konnte. 
Meinc einzige Aufgabe war, Gottes 
Sein zum Ausdruck zu br ingen, und da 
ich dazu geschaffen worden war, Gott 
und Seine Liebe und Intell igenz wider- 
zuspiegcln, wufltc ich, dafl ich cs ohne 
Anslrengung . und. Besorgnis t\tn 
konnte. 

Mit dieser ErkennLnis kam ein wun- 
derbai-cs Gcflihl des Fricdcns und der 
Zuversicht. Ich dnehte: Von nun an 
werde ich mich nicht mchr da rum 
sorgen, was dor morgige Tag von mir 
vcrlangen mag, sondern ich werde den 
heutigen Tag aufs besle nutzen uqd 
keine Gelegenheit verstumen, Gules 
zu tun. ,Von jenem Augenblick nn be- 
gan n ich Wege zu sehen, wlo ich mich 
verbessern und wirksamer tullg sein 
konnte. Mit dicson beschcidepen An- 
fangen wurde das schelnboi- UnmcSg- 
Uchq erreicht. Ich absolvierte die 
Hoehscliule mit liber deni Durchschnltt 
liegenden Noten, und ich konnte all 
meinen anderen Pfllcliten freudig und 
uobeschwert nachkom.men. Die Er- 
schbpfung vovschwand, und an ilire 
Stelle trat erneute Zuversicht und 
Ausclaqer. : •; ' ' 

Christus Jesus zeigte uns den Weg 
zu eioem erfflUten, sinnvollen Leben. 
In den otwas mehr als 30 Jahren seihos 
Lebcn8 hinterliefl,. Or . einen ^mver- 
gl 0 Ich lichen Eindrubkauf das Deiiken 
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Clothes and the man 
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I am much concerned at intervals with the 
matter of clothes. I hope you won't deduce 
from this that I am In any way frivolous 
minded; I refer only to the burden 1 carry In 
common with all those who have abandoned 
woad or a loin-cloth for a more extensive 
wardrobe. But In my case it is a burden that 
q{ late years has grown heavier; for the fact 
is 1 have fallen out with Fashion. I have never 
been, like Mrs. Boffin, “a highflyer at 
Fashion," but in the past I paid my respects 
to her, and was more In than out of her 
company; that, however, Is all over, and now 
we no more appear together than the man 
and woman in the nursery barometer. 

To begin with, Fashion in her dictates to 
men has become altogether too eclectic for 
my taste. The times may be out at elbows in a 
metaphorical Bense, but sartorially, as 1 
observe them in London, they are, if not 
often in the mink, resplendent in almost 
everything else from astrakhan to plastic; 
and even those beggars in the rhyme, who 
came to Town “in rags and tags and velvet 
gowns," could scarcely hate exhibited a 
wider range of style. One notices a distinctly 
cosmopolitan element. There are hints of the 
Wild West and the Gorgeous Bast; there are 
ponchos and sombreros and a kind of fur- 
fringed caftan; there are sheepskins and 
jerkins and galligaskins — so that I fancy the 
three corners of the world have come to 
. shock me. 

There is even an Inclination not to let 

S bygones be bygones, but to ransack the 
centuries for a touch of antiquated ton or 
■ ' roedieval chlo, and, somewhat In the manner 
J of Canning, to cpllthe old world Into being to 
, v he that Rome, of these 

i vl'" exo^c RVmenta: arp Wph by visitors to 
J v '* ; Vondon.wtthetecan beho doubt ,in>Acwpt 
their prevalence, that the Town has been 
quick to Imitate them. 

It seems to me that in this mood Fashion 
pursues the regrettable aim of making her 
• men conspicuous. Once It was exactly the 
reverse, and she went far to conferring upon 
her well-dressed gentleman that “receipt of 
f erase ed" which would have rendered him 
, . Invisible — he melted into his surroundings, 

• or , at least, was scarcely npllceable . But now 
she would have h(m>a cynosure; Even so 
conservative a section of the Town as those 
Londoners who ace “something in the City,” 
• and whd have always been distinguished by 
• . thelr.qiriet. evon sombre attire, have felt her 
- : '• Influence; and can be seen sporting ties of a 
renaissance splendor, 
it is Indeed precisely 1 (his .matter of ties 


that has driven me to writing this. For I 
needed a tie. I had in mind something by no 
means reactionary — something elegant but 
with a suggestion of gaiety, spotted perhaps 
like the pard, yet with a reticence that would 
have left Jeeves gruntled. So, accompanied 
by Anthea, I went into a shop. A large 
selection of ties were displayed on the stand, 
and they took my breath away. I might have 
exclaimed with Webster’s Ferdinand "mine 
eyes dazzle," for they were not just spec- 
tacular. they leapt at one in a volcanic 
eruption of color. 

I took a deep breath, and turned to the 
earnest-looking young man who was brood- 
ing quietly in attendance. 

“Have you,” I inquired, "anything — er — 
more subdued?" 

He became animated. "Not really, sir," he 
said. And then kindly amplified the position. 
“You see we don't feel our ties should be 
subdued — it's, well, frankly, a cramping 
attitude. We think they should suggest the 
buoyant aspirations of a colorful person- 
ality." He nodded thoughtfully, as though he 
found this summing-up eminently satisfac- 
tory. 

“Very interesting," I remarked gravely. 
“I've always known that a man might wear 
his heart on his sleeve, but 1 never realized 
he could wear hiB aspirations on his tie." 

I think he took this as a compliment, at any 
rate he was still looking rather pleased when 
we left him. 

‘ So pervasive is the influence of Fashion 
that we had quite a long search before we 

- ,fit\ally found, a tie that I was prepared, 
although rather dubiously, to accept. 

i ‘ . "Vou know," aaW Anthea eventually, 

- feeling, I fancy, a trifle exhausted* "you 
teallly ought to make some concessions to : 
Fashion." 

"Why?" I demanded. 

"Well, some fashionable ways would suit 
you." 

I looked at her doubtfully. “Such as?" 

,4 I was thinking," she replied, “that Just a 
suspicion of side-whiskers would be rather 
becoming." 

1 was horrified. Fashion was enlioing her. 
"I believe," 1 said accusingly, “you’d like to 
see me in a sheepskin and fringed trousers, 
with Dundreary whiskers, and a Ue whose 
aspirations would electrify ell beholders I " 
“Not exactly," she returned calmly, "but 
. this fold school', turnout does make you so 
conspicuous." 

■ Eric Forbes-Boyd 
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CoutUmy of Wa Vmiwa and Albert Mui«w; 

“Master James Ronnie Swinton and Donald* 1 1830: 
Silhouette by August Edouart 
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tricks. 


There is quite an element of showing -off In and Scotland, 3 . BOO in America^ ^ 
the cutout silhouettes of August Edtmart. He ' ranged from royalty and 
even started his career as a sllhouettlst people walking in off the 
because of a dare. One of his best known 1B30, he cut silhouettes of no ijwj* 

nr to , Swililon children Including 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Expanding our outlook 


Reminder 

Nowfle who speaks In riddles 
■ rtiay bo one who’s found 

those who fare in huddles 
flee too frank a sound. 

Thus symbol will be refuge 
for dire presentiment, 
or pnrAble the passage 
through which un angel’s sent. 

So pause — bofore you pounce on 
tho thing obliquely said: 

unless yourself you've spoken 
Headline Plain, ahead. 

Doris Peel 


A very small war 

1 thought that we were 
face to face 
but our memories 
seem to have turned 
back Lo back 
because we are now 
2Q paces apart 
blazing away 
at each other. 

We are both armed — ' 
love/compassion 
our Bhields 
anger/pride 
our weapons. 


Wars cease when 
weapons arc thrown away; 
love 

has peacetime-uses. 

Margaret Tsuda 


On getting married 


Anne Morrow, writing to a friend of her 
forthcoming marriage • to ' world-famous 
Charles Lindbergh, said: 

-mtwx uyrlte and wish me conventional 
happiness I will rieverTorglv&you. 

Don't wish me happiness — I don't expect 
to be happy, but it’s gotten beyond that, 
somehow. Wish me courage and strength 
and a sense of humor— I will need 
them all.’* • >. • 


From -Bring Ms a Unicorn" by Anns Morrow Undbargh. Copyright © 1971 by Anna Morrow Undbargh. 


It's a long road... 


Sometimes, when contemplating the great 
!.. smuggle that lies ahead of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, It Is difficult not to 
f despair. Though no advocate of burning bras 

* or using Insulting language to male chauvin- 
.; 1st pigs, I believe q lot of women are as 
; intelligent as a lot of men and deserve a far 

• better deal than the centuries have allotted 
; them. Yeti despair. 

1 -Thls is because I know dipt at this very ' 
minute there are UterpUy millions of wblhep 
i-SSS? under hair driers ayW' consulting " 
; "When's” magazines. Regardless of their 
i f® 08 pr shapes, regardless of their intellects, 

: their jobs, their status In " 

«*«ane brackets or 


hah; yet we cannot resist reading about how 
wonderful they are, and how much more 
attractive we should be If we subscribed to 
them. 

Since the “glossies" still burgeon and 
bloom with advertisements — Indeed they 
consist of very llUle else — Jt must be 
presumed that a large proportion of women, 
emerging puce In the face from under, their 
driers, do go ^straight off andbuy'Tn- 
ijegimptana,’'': ti?e.: "CreamUy l. featured. 

multicolored thigh boots in duplexed velve- 
teen; that masses of blue-rinsed senior 
citizens dp believe the . sparkle In their eyes 
fee enhanced by Inch long 


Understanding our relationship to our 
Maker enables us to rise above adversity, to 
get on top of things, no matter how bleak the 
picture may appear. 

God Is Mind, Life, Truth, Love — terms 
directly used or strongly implied in the 
Bible. As such, God can never be the victim 
of circumstances or depressing events. 
Control, intelligence, purpose, integrity, 
vitality, beauty, love, are among God's 
resources and are incapable of being squan- 
dered or misused. Forever Intact, they are 
always at the disposal of man, God 's spiritual 
image or expression. 

Our real wealth is spiritual, and each day 
reveals to us opportunities where we can 
belter utilize God-derived qualities and put 
into practice — humanly — what Is naturally 
ours, through reflection. No matter- how 
demanding the situation, there is always a 
choice: succumbing to the challenges and 
doing nothing, or seeking a positive solution 
through a deeper understanding of God and 
man's perfect relationship to Him. This may 
start with small beginnings, but as we 
expand our mental outlook, wonderful things 
will happen. 

The Bible states with authority, “There Is 
a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding."* Jo- 
seph certainly understood the action of this 
“spirit." When thrown into a pit by his 
brothers and taken to Egypt as a slave, we 
don't find him wasting time In self-pity, 
discouragement, or painful lamentation. His 
strength was the conviction of God's good- 
ness and ever-presence, and he soon became 
the chief steward in the household of the 
captain of Pharaoh's guard. Then wrongly 
accused by this man's wife, Joseph was put 
into prison. Even this did not destroy him, 
however, or his opportunity for good. Owing 
lo an acquaintance made in prison, he was 
known in the court of pharaoh and later able 
to perform e service for that ruler which 
brought Joseph to a position of tremendous 
influence. Relying always on God, he was 
even able to sustain Egypt through famine. 

At one time I was faced with an over- 
whelming situation. I was in college carry- 
ing a heavy work load, at the same time 
trying to participate in musical and other 
activities. Averaging only a few hours' sleep 
each night, I . had reached a state of 
exhaustion, and my studies Were suffering 
asareault. 

In this time of acute need, I prayed to God, 
and I found an answer, Christian Science 
teaches that God is the one and only Mind of 
.the universe and that man 'b true, spiritual 
selfhood reflects this Mind, As I prayed for a . 
. clearer understanding of God and my rela- 
tionship to Him it became. defer that God's 
expression — and that was me— could never 
be stymied or Btumped, My entire function: 
was to express God's being, and because 1 
was made to reflect God and' Hlfe love and/ 
intelligence, I knew I could .ido It iyithput 


.i ;With tills realization 





going to make the most of today and not 
waste opportunity for good. Starting with 
that moment, I began to see ways to improve 
and function more effectively. From these 
modest beginnings what seemed impossible 
was accomplished. I graduated from college 
with better than average grades and was 
able Lo perform all my other duties with joy 
and freedom. The exhaustion left, and In 
its place came renewed confidence and 
stamina. 

Christ Jesus showed us the way for 
bountiful, significant living. In his life of 
little over 30 years he made an impress on 
world thought that Is beyond comparison. 
God's goodness, not self-cenleredness, was 
the source of hiB successful mission. He 
said, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work."** When we follow this example we 
find renewed energy and inspiration. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes, “It is 
wise to be willing to watt on God, and to be 
wiser than serpents; to hate no man, to love 
one's enemies, and to square accounts with 
each passing hour. ”t 

"Job 32: B; **John 5:17; t Message to The 
Mother Church for 1902, p. 17. 


A deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the great- 
love and compassion that 
moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he .turned thp 
thought of those .seeking healing 
to a fuller understanding of 
God's love and goodness. 

In a deep; prayerful search of 
!'• the Bible, Mary Baker Eddy , 
.discovered that Jesus' teaching 
and healing were scientific. She- 
leariieti that health, freedom, 
and abundance arc the natural 
and provable effects of God's 
overflowing goodwill for His 
children; 

After proving this, in - her. own 
healing, work, she taught others ’ 
how, they, could be healed by . 

. ’ spiritual meatus alpne. She qxf , 
plains this ihethod 6 f Christian . ; 
}.- heaJirtgilnherb'ooK.SClenccand 
... k Jf eqHh,;Wl tfe /KeY '' td-. the. §qrijj? • i 
fti fsludyof i Is ( mps-;: • 

) :'fveiw r -Ybuj ciuT #bfain k< copy - 
with the coupon below. 
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Britain’s midsummer dream 


By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Midsummer this year has seen Britain at Its best and worst. 
The worst Is easily observed on the stock market and foreign 

W yK?can snooze in the Jong grass overlooking a village 
cricket game, falling asleep to the call of the cuckoo if the 
pace gets too slow. 

The other day, this reporter met a political enthusiast to 
whom It wasall too much. He snorted with rage at the sight of 
London office girls, stripped down to their underwear, 
sunbathing In the park during their lunch break. If he d had 
his w ay, he would have banned the sun altogether. It seemed, 
he said, like a conspiracy of Providence to send the country to 
sleep in its hours of crisis. , . „ 

The crash, if and when It comes, will almost certainly be felt 
first in the foreign exchange markets. The fact that the fate of 
their currency appears to be in the hands of unseen foreigners 
makes it both hard for the average Briton to realize what is 


The international bankers — the so-called Gnomes of 
Zurich” - have long been favorite scapegoats. 

So what comfort is there for the sunbathing British? For a 
starl, their personal convictions that this is yet one more of 
the annual scares which have become as regular as Guy 
Fawkes' Day. Next the fact that British exports are really 
doing rather well, and the adverse balance of trade has been 
steadily reduced. Furthermore, although the unions cry 
alarms every day as if Black Death were on the march, the 
figures for unemployment actually exaggerate the situation: 
there are plenty of jobs about for those who can go to them. 

As for the threat of the Shoikhs withdrawing their money — 
only by keeping it in London can they maintain its value. 
Massive withdrawals would reduce It to dust and ashes 
overnight. 

Too complacent? Probably. But if there is one thing you 
cannot do to the British In a midsummer like this, it is panic 
them. 
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' spiraling food prices, fanners^’ . inefl^FM lielping us to help 
;V incomes dropped 16% last year ' the fanner feed and clothe the 
: ' ii.and the picture, for 1975 isn’t Ration. 

: j: •• much brighter. We at Helena V/fyJ 1 Helena Chemical Company: 
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Melvin Maddocks 


Jazz has 
no gender 


One of the exotic subcategories that used to make 
jazz journalists feel they had really mapped out Mr j 
territory was: women in jazz. Like the last specialty In { 
the popularity polls — "Miscellaneous Inslrumeals" 
(xylophone, flute, violin, etc.) — "Women in jaW I 
seemed to round off neatly the filing system. “SjfM 
the womcn-ln-jazz noticers appeared to besayUfc“M, \ 1 
the risk of being too thorough, we have left absolute* 
nobody out.” I 

There was Mary Osborne on guitar, Margie Hyams on 
the vibraharp. And, of course, the women pianists. Eul 
Hines, Teddy Wilson, Art Tatum, Bud Powell, The- 
lonius Monk - these wore THE pianists. But in the bed 
of all possible jazz worlds, wasn't there space' in their 
own private parlor for the women who played that most 
“ladylike” of jazz instruments? 

And so Mary Lou Williams, Marian McPartland, and 
Barbara Carroll were given their only slightly con- 
descending tributes ns the best of the women pianists. 
Publicists dubbed the first two "Queen of Jazz" and 
“First Lady of Jazz.” They were praised for their 
lyricism. And if that sometimes seemed a way of saying 

they lacked strength of drive, so be it. 

It was understood that there was a certain laciness lo 
women’s Jazz — lots of trllls-and-tremolos. And u 
somebody ventured Hint there were plenty of trilb to 
..Tatum and lots of lyricism to Wilson, somebody «» 
always said: “Well, that’s different.” And If tie 
keyboard chauvinists thought of U. they might JP 
ask: “Would boogie woogle havo been invented UR*/ 
been left to women pianists?” To which the answer# , 
(and is): "Ever hear Mnry Lou Williams play pi 
'em'? 11 

The fncca of jazz, hornmen cannot really bo seenj* 
has the impression of closed eyes and puffed ai . 
behind a golden bull. Drummers can be awn, MW 
wear l ho faces of long-distance runners. pbFj 
and guitar plnyora slam! on their dignity. The we* 

• pianists arc open and nvnilnblc. . 

Ono witnesses the small hoy’s amusement of , 
Basle; one recalls tho gourmet's look-of-piewn 
Duke Ellington. , .. ln£jpr - 

Mary Lou Williams has tho face of * ^ • 

strong, serene features, a little like • 

She can — and does — work at all modes of j 
from the "Kansas City" style she began pay^ 
Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy almost W ^ 

ago to the Jazz masses of her own composiw" . • 

modernistic “Black Christ of the Andes ). . ^ 

Marian McPartland may be the only 
' wear earrings naturally. Elegantly 1 

“ sltodownatthe pW^ijnerto l 
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UN Environment Program 


Can the GNP buy happiness? 


By David Anable Eastern commissars) something to think 

about. 

Nairobi, Kenya We might also find that that well-known and 
Wc hear all too much about “growth” (or apparently widening gap between rich and 
lack of it) these days, measured in that poor j s no t qU i te m w id e after all-in 
rpoLithful of a phrase "gross national product” qualitative terms. It might even prompt the 
— or GNP for short. leaders of poorer countries into a fresh outlook 

But have you ever heard of the “happiness 0 n development, into discovering new ways of 
Index"? "growing" without the hazards and dis- 

Well, I don’t suppose even the scientists of comforts of overaffluence, 
the United Nations Environment Program -. For, seen from the viewpoint of environmen- 
who are searching for an alternative to lalists here at UNEP headquarters, the- 
"GNP” would recognize that name. Nonethe- world’s troubles stem as much from “too 
less, a "happiness index" is essentially what much" as from “too little." And if both those 

they and their colleagues In the UN statistical w ho have too much and those who have too 

office are after. little could be deflected from their present 

Tholr project, based in Nairobi’s lowering preoccupation with GNP, the environment 

Kenya tta conference center, is a com- and the quality of everybody's lives could 

paratively modest one. Its objective is absolu- perhaps be correspondingly improved. 

Clearly it will trice much time and research 
to produce an alternative to the much- 
hallowed GNP — let alone persuade people to 
take any notice of it. 

" seems well worth the effort. 

•; L : ■ Already, for instance, over the past 15 years 

T ~]y \ carbon dioxide levels (from burning fossil 

fuels) have risen from 190 to 320 parts per 
WT'| ypT ' ‘ million. It is suggested that this increase, 

-- together with rising thermal pollution, may 

rMBH IHlflflHBf now be affecting the weather, causing among 

other things a decline In rainfall In subtropical 
and semi-arid regions. 

tely fundamental : a change in people's whole T hen there is the spread of nuclear power, 
attitude toward "progress.” with the added burden of burgeoning quan- 

Wliat the statisticians want to do is to modify titles of radioactive waste. There is the 

the quantitative- stan^ardofGNP with mea- unknown risk to the earth's protective ozone 
surements of quality ^Tfrtierith-(effectaj>f^_jayer from inert gases and high-flying Jet 


tely fundamental: a change in people's whole 
attitude toward "progress.” 

What the statisticians want to do is to modify 
the quantitative- standard of GNP with mea- 


nolse, pollution, stress) and in ecology (waste 
accumulation, resource depletion, deteriora- 
tion of the environment). They want to give us 
all a different concept of progress to strive for. 

Now If this can be donfti.Lauppqse, we might 
find that the Industrial West (apd East) has 
been going downhill qualitatively for some 
littlewhUe. 

Which might give Western politicians (and 


traffic. There is the Increasing volume of 
poisonous pollutants. 

Granted, there are beginning to be a few 
dropouts from the cult of economic growth. A 
handful of hardy eccentrics, for instance, 
seem set on repopulating the state of Maine 
for the first tlms In decades. But the great 
amorphous masses of us stlU are crushed into 
our cities, encouraged to accumulate cars and 


TVs, fridges, and dining sets, in the accus- 
tomed (and, for “growth's” sake, essential) 
manner. 

Nor can the leaders of developing nations 
writ to steer their own often unwitting 
people's "progress" in the same direction. 
What, after all, is all the current talk about a 
“new world economic order” if tt is not 
basically a demand for “what you've got”? 

There is a song whose theme, If I remember 
rightly, goes something like this: '‘You only 
want it because you haven't got it, You only 
need it because It Isn't there. . . 

Some developing countries seem to want 
"development" because they haven’t got It — 
and hence don’t always realize what may go 
with It. There is much of “development” that 
developed countries would happily do without. 

Certainly, the poorer nations need devel- 
opment to Improve their lot. But equally 
clearly the traditional pursuit of economic 
growth, the worship of GNP, Is pushing us all 
toward a progressive deterioration of the 
planet — a trend UNEP plans to keep a close 
eye on through its “earthwatch” program. 

Furthermore, apart from the problems of 
pollution, waste disposal, 111 health, and urban 
misery such a course can produce, it Is also 
for many countries a dead-end street. In the 
foreseeable future there simply are not 
enough raw materials and energy for all the 
world’s poor to possess the Bame quantity of 
things as their more affluent brothers and 
sisters In the Industrialized world. 

But improved quality of life — that's a very 
different matter. And GNP is not a particu- 
larly good measure of It. 

That’s where the happiness Index comes In. 
Maybe it’s time GNP was dethroned. 


Mr. Arabia Is the Monitor's United 
Nations correspondent. 


The wealth of nations 


Who gets the biggest slice? 


. :. By Joseph C. Harsch 

-* 1 

_ Not yet in Argentina but perhaps in Great 
Britain a new light is beginning to break on a 
major problem plaguing most Western, gov- 
ernments. It Is the realization that there are in 
fact limits on the ability of the- central, 
governments to give to those with the, most 
political clout all that they want. ; • 

The problem is less acute in .the United 
States for reasons which", unfortunately) are 
not available to all, other modem Western 

• Boyer mpents. The very size ofth^U.S. and, the 

exists between thej power- and 

• ’(kmfllctlpg g ro up interests Js'sbmetWrig of 4! 
curb on the Wnd of excesfc which is ruining the 
economy of ■ Argentina and had become a 
decisive danger to the economy of Britain. . . 

* gathering of American , mayors here in, 
this city .of Bostori:: last j week expoSed 'aii 
attempt; to organize a major; pollticri \ teq\e-: 

jneht. AB big-city 'mayor* want mofeTunds, 
Most h^el<^grinceeriiauried their wn tftcr 

rairiog resources. Most lookl td the J; dentrri 


In Argentina today, obviously, only the 
organized unions have serious clout. President 
Peron had been persuaded to defy them on the 
wage line. They called a general strike. The 
.strike paralyzed the country. Mrs. Peron 
capitulated. The Argentine Treasury will now 


rebellion against the decline In their living 
standards. Recent by-elections indicate that 
labour could lose the next election disas- 
trously if it fails to halt the Inflation., The time 
has gone by when British labor can claim to be 
underprivileged. Its wage levels In terms of 


print more money to pay the higher wages man-hour productivity are now comparable 
which In turn will-fuel the inflation and further with those on the continent. 


depress the economy of the country. 

Does organized labor ever listen to the voice 
;; of reason?/ :Weli: . British- Prime Minister 
, Harold Wilson called' on British trade unions 


Reasonable arguments have seldom In his-: 
tory persuaded those k in enjoyment of high 
political power to relinquish the advances ojf 
, such ^power.. Managements ^ 


What will 
tomorrow bring 
for Micronesia? 

By Erwin D. Can ham 

We're just back from Micronesia, after two * 
months of administering the plebiscite in the 
Northern Mariana Islands and two weeks 
swinging around the other five districts of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific and we are filled 
with concern about the future. 

In 1947 the United States took the solemn 
responsibility, under the United Nations, of 
administering these lovely, incredibly dis- 
persed, exceedingly different bits of land. The 
trusteeship cannot go on forever. All the 
other UN trusteeships, with the settlement of 
Papua New Guinea later this year, will have 
been disposed of. . 

What will be the fate of Micronesia? 

Already the Marianas on June 17 voted by a 
78.8 percent majority to enter into political 
union with the United States as a common- 
wealth, like Puerto Rico. Tho U.S. Congress 
muBt approve the Covenant of' Common- 
wealth, and hearings by the House Interior 
Committee are starting currently. Ultimately 
the United Nations Security Council must also 
approve. 

I write, though, subjectively: under the 
spell of Micronesia. 

It is a wildly beautiful “place” inhabited 
by wonderfully appealing and talented people. 

It's as if a giant had taken a little land — the 
usual example is half the state of Rhode Island 
— and scattered It over an azure ocean larger 
than the U.S. mainland. 

Some of the bits of land are coral atolls 
Inhabited by some of the world’s most skilled • 
navigators with clan and family cultures 
binding them in strong traditional ties, in- 
cluding the leaderships of ancestral chieftains. 

Others, like the Marianas, are high volcanic 
islands whose people are a complex mix but 
who have strong social and political talents. 

All are deeply Christianized, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, American education, 
American military, American Peace Corps 
personnel have all had a profound effect for a 
third of a century. These influences follow 30 
years of Japanese rule, a few decades of 
German control, and centuries of Spanish 
colonialism. 

. Many people, Mksronesiahs and outside 
scholars, would like to see, an independent 
and unified Micronesia. That Ib a. splendid *r y 
goal, but it is staggeringly difficult of attain- 
ment) The people are too divergent, they have' : .. 
ancient hostilities, they have no solid eco- . 
nomlc base for self-government, they- have , 
incredible problems of communication and 
transportation because of their geographic 
spread.- 

-And yet perhaps some sort of federal ' 
relationship can work out. It how seems ■ 
inevitable that: each. district will follow the - ! ■ 
example of the Marianas and reach Its own ••• 
preferred status' with the United States. They) .= 

. will . not all be commonwealths. Some -will ! V 


,. last week to j-eodgritee t|tet father roirid of;/; •*$ ,yvp.:; fa :■£&>; 

high wage^ ^r|ses : to:pr(tein writld 

■jobs' lqwer < social : r servidfeh; ' : Bros roMnWI 


Speaking common sense, and truth. But would to heel) they look fullest advantage of their 

trade unions listen which have become accus- high political power. They controlled govern- 

tomed to getting a wider slice of the British ment and used It to their ends. Labor has a lot 

pie. each year? Why shouldn't they go on • of historic reason for saying “It's my turn' 
. squeeztog the goose thri jays'toe goldeh egg9? , now.” In view of the ; hlaibHc ; btickgrojuid ; 

The coal nllners of Britain have listened,,; British coal miners deserve Uau Parity high I 
arid responded responsibly- They have agreed marks for recognizing that. the. tirhe^for 
. to Seek higher wages 4 but gradually. Thelr : restrahifflascdWT* ) T- * ‘ 7 : 
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political resqurCeS at, Washington In toe h6pe 
of- obtaining i a widen ; Side of toe' federal 
• revenue ptefbr 'their own Uses) : 7.1'-, 7 ; ;>! 

Perhaps the. Atodricph/mayoro-'wilf ! get ,js 
little more, but It carinpt be by mqrii because 
they ate iridolppetftion wito fhe arfried fon^e 


gori 'is; a 60 p^cent vHle, But they are not i U Harold WHsoh cari.curb'BrJtahi's jnflaHWi 
demanding it today. lit effect they have said .♦ /;hy 'f^rwarioo/^Ts WJB :.dto»rtre ; to rprik 
that they want their riseVvhen the ebuhtfy can - ateraghtg.coyritey'e greatest prime; mini sters. 
V affqrdit.: . ..-'V;; . ... -'i »■»' naQMM Aft* aif 

Rbpe.Ti the formula 'teat could save toe; sigh ofencpd^emehL We' Writ; lrihbpb., "i 

i-. ii *■••*.*■ *j • II. VJ— ' ■ .. n j ! tLMa H a * .jjiLii: 1 


and orgariaed tobor 'for mqre; spendingj and 
,v also tolddi£plato 

'taxpayer^ ^pr JoWer /taXea khd iwith the less. 
>y^deal, put bottomless torTnr.low^ prices.; 

." ~ ' - -..ft. . ■ . J.-. ■ 


V^towpbt bfefmpreaaedby the rtoaiht:bf the UkeriOuti/Ibere driy ofrecitoblng tor. ) 

they afri bring ; i 

)i; r&fiojiabje ithirildpg ! by .'teyer fflv to'riearm", : 


- But as" the desired statiia emer ges , lh"e goal 
, of .some sort of Mlcroneslan federal, entity, 
however loose, should not be lost sight of . The . 

United States should not seek to "divide and : 

- rufe,”,but to hqlp untie In whatever way the 
)A^cronesiana c^n thetoselvefi maintain . 

' • The. military factor remains. Some of the . 
: MJcrone8{aneHavb suffered greatly becausepf . 
atomlc expei-intents; ctherg have besn pro* >.'• 
•'beUed< Into v&it and dubious changes by' ' 
mill tory influence. In a world stillwracked by 7: ) ! 

/•eqpp^power rivalries, the^ ^strategic ppeltimm -J);V • ■ ■ • 
r^lhe Islands cgntibt be dismissed. - ' ; 1 ; 1 . ( • ;; v .; ^ 

••:■• ) The problems: df the Mlcrob6Bian|utore are • \ j- 

•iln^riBer^e. Umted- States - has g. solemn:;'; 1 ^ V; 

;ers“toastabte future.if; 7 77‘ 7.^77-r ' -17 ')•:•/’■ 

■ 2 . htojOri: .ddcUm'.kflggrai^ wll 1 v- ; V 

aeverol. years. . V 
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